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An Invocation to Man 
By Elbert Hubbard 


LL the love I know ts man’s love. All the forgive- 
ness I know its man’s forgiveness. All the sympathy 
1 know ts man’s sympathy. 

The fact that you are a human being brings you near 
to me—uit is the bond that unites us. IL understand you 
because you are a part of myself. 

You may like me or not—it makes no difference; 1/ 
ever you need my help, 1 am with you. Often we can 
help each other most by leaving each other alone; at other 
tumes we need the hand-grasp and the word of cheer. 

What your condition 1s in life will not prejudice me 
either for or against you. 

What you have done or not done will not weigh in 
the scale. 

Lf you have been wise and prudent, I congratulate 
you, unless you are unable to forget how wise and good 
you are, then I pity you. 

Lf vou have stumbled and fallen and been mired in 
the mud, and have failed to be a friend to yourself, then 
you of all people need friendship, and I am your friend. 
L am the friend of all, whether successful or unsuccessful, 
colleze-bred or uliterate. 

You all belong to my church. TI could not exclude you 
ofl would. But if I should shut you out, 1 would then 
close the doors upon myself and be a prisoner, indeed. 

The spirit of love that flows through me, and of which 
I am a part, is your portion, too. The race is one, and 
we trace to a common divine ancestry. 

IT offer you no reward for being loyal to me, and surely 
I do not threaten you with pain, penalty, and dire il- 
Fortune uf you are indifferent to me. 

You cannot win me by praise or adulation. 

You cannot shut my heart toward you, even though 
you deny and revile me. 

Only the good can reach me, and no thought of love 
you send me can be lost. 

All the kindness you feel for me should be given to 
those nearest you, and it will all be passed to your creat, 
for you yourself are the record of your thoughts, and no 
error can occur in the count. 

You belong to my church, and always and forever my 
Srtendship shall follow you, yet never intrude. 

You belong to me—you are a member of my church— 
all are members of my church, none are excluded or can 
be excluded. So over the plains and prairies, over the 
mountains and seas, over the cities and towns, in palaces, 
Zenements, moving-wagons, dugouts, cottages, hovels, 
sleeping-cars, day-coaches, cabooses, cabs, in solitary cells 
behind prison bars, or wandering out under the stars, 
my heart goes out to you, and I wish you well. Only 
love do I send, and a desire to bless and benefit. Amen. 
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The New Spirit in German Painting 


By Kuno Francke, LL.D. 


Curator of the Germanic Museum, Harvard University 


HERE are always some 
opinions afloat which are 
accepted by everyone, ap- 
plauded everywhere, and 
examined by only a few. 
Such opinions, especially if 
they fall, in with national 
L Mm) prejudices, easily acquire 
SSS the dignity of popular 
axioms. Among the most persistent and 
least scrutinized of these popular axioms 
now in vogue is the notion that the Ger- 
many of to-day is given over, body and 
soul, to industrialism and militarism; that 
the land of the poets and thinkers has 
converted itself into a country of money- 
makers, matter-of-fact scientists, and 
soldiers; and that contemporary German 
literature and art have nothing to offer 
which could be compared with the best 
achievements of other nations. It would be 
easy to show how erroneous this widespread 
notion is; how deeply astir contemporary 
Germany is with literary and artistic 
aspiration; how the spirit of romanticism 
—the same spirit which, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, led to such works as 
* Faust” and the “Ninth Symphony ”—is 
striding again through the land; how there 
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has arisen a new, thoroughly modern, and 
intensely alive German drama; how monu- 
mental German sculpture has developed a 
decidedly original and striking national 
style; and how the time seems to be drawing 
near for another great outburst of German 
imaginative genius. The purpose of the 
present article is to point to the share which 
painting has had in this new artistic life of 
Germany. 

That even as long as thirty years ago 
Germany was entitled to higher credit as an 
art-producing country than she at that time 
received is made apparent by the names of 
three remarkable painters who were then in 
the fulness of their powers: Adolf von 
Menzel, Franz von Lenbach, and Arnold 
Bocklin. 

Lenbach surely takes a place by the side 
of Sargent, Whistler, and Herkomer as one 
of the few moderns comparable in portrait- 
painting to the great masters of the Renais- 
sance in Italy and the Netherlands. Menzel, 
in his unflinching truthfulness, his freedom 
from pose, his grasp of character, his power 
of wielding masses of light and shadow, his 
democratic universality of observation, is 
fully the equal of the modern French school 
of impressionism and naturalism. As to 
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Boécklin, it can be said that he is one of those 
men who cannot be compared to anyone, 
who are a class by themselves. 

Boécklin—as I have expressed it else- 
where—has forced the present generation 
of Germans to see in a new way, more in- 
tensely, and at wider range. The sky seems 
bluer, the meadow greener, the light of the 
sun more dazzling, the shadow of the poplar 
and the cypress deeper, than before he 
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THE ROUND TABLE AT SANS SOUCI 
BY ADOLF VON MENZEL 


opened our eyes to these sights; he, as no 
one before him, has revealed nature as one 
gigantic, irresistible striving for beauty, for 
color, for light, for variety of forms, for per- 


fection of types. Whether he makes us see 
the surf dashing against the rocks, tossing 
about in its mighty whirl a fantastic host 
of half-human, half-animal forms, or the 
fights of centaurs on lonely mountain 
heights, encompassed by rolling clouds; 
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whether the wonders of the forest open 
before us in the shy, half-crazed glance of 
the unicorn stepping noiselessly through its 
gruesome dusk; whether the holy grove re- 
ceives us in common with the solemn com- 
pany gathered about the altar and bending 
in mute adoration before the sacred flame; 
whether we lose ourselves in gentle medita- 
tion with the venerable old hermit playing 
the violin before the image of the Virgin, or 
whether we follow the daring fancy of the 
knight errant riding with head erect and 
lordly mien over the sandy, desolate beach; 
whether the sun sparkles in the brook and 
the meadows teem with flowers and sporting 
children, or whether the Island of the Dead, 
with its somber cypresses and its austere 
rocks, looms up from the glassy sea— 
everywhere there seems to look at us that 
same magic, all-embracing, all-enfolding, 
inexhaustible being, of which man, beast, 
plant, and all the elements are partial, but 
closely kindred, manifestations; everywhere 
our sense of life is heightened, our sympathy 
is enlarged, our passions are stirred, our 
longing for a complete rounding out of all 
our faculties is intensified. If the highest 
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object of art is to free our imagination 
from the encircling gloom of matter-of-fact 
existence and to lead it into a world 
endless joy and infinite possibilities, then 
Bocklin was one of the greatest artists that 
ever lived. 

To the names of Lenbach, Menzel, and 
Bécklin—the three great representatives of 
the generation just passed—there should be 
added the name of another representative of 
the older generation who is still living and 
still at work, Eduard von Gebhardt, the 
first among modern German painters who 
treated religious subjects in a genuinely 
modern manner. To be sure, like his 
predecessor, the great Belgian, Hendrik 
Leys, he reproduces the outward scenery 
and the costumes of the fifteenth century, 
and he sometimes impresses us as a rein- 
carnated Rogier van der Weyden or Hans 
Memling. But whereas in Hendrik Leys 
this reproduction of fifteenth-century life 
often suggests the learned antiquarian 
rather than the creative artist, we feel in 
Eduard von Gebhardt’s work that it is his 
own inner affinity with the religious spirit of 
the Reformation period which forces him to 
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see the figures and the events of Biblical 
history through the medium of the life that 
surrounded Luther and his fellow reformers. 
And thus his representation of Christ and 
his followers acquires a deeply personal, 
a thoroughly German, and a distinctly 
Protestant impulse and appeal. I doubt 
whether there is a single religious painter 
living, of whatever nationality, whose art 
draws so directly from the fountainhead 
of religious feeling, the passionate longing 
for inner transformation and regeneration. 
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THE RETURN 
BY HEINRICH VOGELER 


What a gallery of heads, what an exhibition 
of character, what a marvelous portrayal of 
human emotions, from the blind, instinctive 
groping about for inner light to trance- 
like illumination and transfiguration, are 
contained in such works as his “The Last 
Supper,” the “Driving Out the Money- 
Changers,” “Christ and the Adulteress,” 
“The Walk to Emmaus,” and, above all, 
“The Sermon on the Mount”! And what 
sincerity, what a complete absence of the- 
atrical gesture or expression, what a simple 
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naturalness and directness of composition, 
what an artless and impressive contrast of 
light and shade do these paintings betray! 
Here there is no painful attempt at historical 
correctness, no dallying with the accidental 
trifles of Jewish or Roman types and cos- 
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take shape in masses of honest German 
burghers and peasants; and the somber in- 
terior of medieval cathedral and Renais- 
sance cloister and the dreamy landscape of 
the North German plain form the most 
fitting and poetic background for these 
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tumes, no operatic striving for brilliant 
color-effects such as have made Mun- 
kdcsy’s name undeservedly popular. Here 
the innermost religious experiences of a 
whole people, the broodings and the aspira- 
tions of a time fraught with portentous 
spiritual questionings and tasks, naturally 


MY DAUGHTER 
BY FRANZ VON LENBACH 


crowds of eager and earnest questioners and 
seekers for the bread of life. 

During the last twenty-five years German 
artistic activity has shown an extraordinary 
increase, an almost feverish rise; as in all 
other fields of production, so in painting also. 
Each and all of the prevailing tendencies 
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of contemporary painting—naturalism, im- 
pressionism, modernism, colorism, sym- 
bolism—has found in Germany talented 
representatives by the score. In each of the 
principal art-centers of Germany, in Berlin, 
Munich, Dresden, Vienna, Karlsruhe, 
Darmstadt, Weimar, even in Dusseldorf, 
there have been successions of revolts 
against the old academic conventions, 
against the soulless formalism of the school; 
and everywhere the two most extreme 
parties, naturalism and symbolism, have 
fought shoulder to shoulder against their 
common foe, orthodox routine. Only a 
few characteristic figures from this com- 
prehensive and varied revolt of the inner 
life against empty forms can here be se- 
lected. 

Probably the greatest artist of modern 
German naturalism is Max Liebermann, 
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although of his compeers he is perhaps the 
least typically German in temper or train- 
ing. ‘The decisive impulse of his life came 
to him, not from Menzel, but from Millet 
and Courbet and Israels; and it is doubtful 
whether he has added much of pronounced 
originality to the conceptions and forms 
suggested to him by these masters. On the 
other hand, it would be a grave injustice to 
Liebermann to think of him as a mere echo 
of French or Dutch naturalism. He is nota 
copyist of foreign models, he sees with his 
own eyes, he has his own direct communi- 
cation with nature, he is entirely free from 
mannerism, there is a breath of fresh air, a 
glimmer of vivifying light, about everything 
that comes from his hand. And in one 
respect he is perhaps even superior to his 
masters: in the complete objectivity of his 
art. There is never so much as a sugges- 
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tion of striving for effect in his paintings, not 
one of his figures seems to want to tell any- 
thing to the observer, not one of them seems 


to feel observed himself. They are all 
entirely absorbed with their own life, with 
the immediate moment, unconscious of 
everything else except the thing directly in 
hand; and thus they present themselves 
with an abandon, a natural grace and un- 
concern, which gives to these truthful and 
unembellished scenes from the life of 


me 
READING GIRL 
BY FRITZ VON UHDE 
fishermen and flax-spinners, from orphan 
asylums and institutions for old people, an 
inexpressible poetic charm. 

A most interesting application of natural- 
ism to religious subjects is presented by 
the work of Fritz von Uhde. Eduard von 
Gebhardt, we saw, was the first to impart to 
the Christian legend a new life, by deliver- 
ing it from the empty forms of classicism, 
by transporting it into the world of his own 
passionate religious feeling, and by making 
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THE GOOSE-PLUCKERS 
BY MAX LIEBERMANN 


Walk to Emmaus, the Risen Christ before 
Mary Magdalene, he does not go beyond 
the sphere of what is or at least may be a 


it speak to us in the language of that period 
of modern history in which religious feeling 
found its most elemental and irresistible 


expression, the Ref- 


ormation 
Fritz von Uhde 
went one step 
farther than Geb- 
hardt. He truly 
modernized and 
truly democratized 
the Christian tra- 
dition. He did not, 
like some of his 
Parisian colleagues, 
make the life of 
Christ a pretext for 
socialistic propa- 
ganda and the 
arousing of class 
hatred. He made 
it an expression of 
genuine humanity 
residing in the 
humble and_ the 
loy In _repre- 
senting the Last 
Supper, the Sermon 
on the Mount, the 


period. 
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daily occurrence— 
the sudden entering 
of the spirit into the 
humdrum, work- 
aday existence of 
the dumb masses. 
Every one of these 
scenes isan awaken- 
ing, a moment of 
illumination. How 
there gleams up in 
the care-worn, 
blunted, oppressed 
faces of the disciples 
an inner fire, an ir- 
resistible resolve to 
follow the Master, to 
give themselves over 
to his cause, to be 
faithful to him unto 
death; how the 
farmers stop from 
their harvesting and 
with their rakes and 
scythes over their 
shoulders come 
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from the field which is steaming with the 
vapor of a hot summer day to crowd around 
the strange teacher seated on a rustic bench 
and with breathless rapture listen to his 
words; how Mary Magdalene, a working 
woman in dress and bearing, has sunk down 
on her knees, illumined by the sudden 
radiance of the Saviour, looking up to him 
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CANAL IN ROTTERDAM 
BY GUSTAV SCHONLEBER 


with a glance of unutterable trust and wor- 
shipful confidence—these are moments en- 
tirely within the range of common experi- 
ence and yet revealing the revolutionizing 
power of the spirit over the common herd. 
That Uhde should be at his best in scenes 
where he is least trammeled by the Biblical 
tradition, such as the “Blessing the Chil- 
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dren” and the “ Grace at the Workingman’s 
Table,” is an additional evidence of the 
modernness of his feeling. 

Closely allied with naturalism, the tend- 
ency to go to the very core of nature and to 
express its varying moods unreservedly and 
with perfect freedom, there is another tend- 
ency equally characteristic of contemporary 


German art—the desire to bring to light the 
elemental pow of life, to express the 
essence of nature in terms of universal appli 
cation; in other words, the symbolist tend- 
ency. It is indeed a mistake to think of 
these two tendencies as fundamentally 
opposed to each other. They both are 


symptoms of extreme subjectivism, of an 
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uncommonly high development of the inner 
life. The naturalistic artist is not chiefly 
concerned in copying the external forms of 
reality. His desire to reproduce these forms 
in all their fulness and variety springs from 
the intense, though dim, feeling that there 
lives a hidden motive power in all these 
variegated shapes of the outer world; that 
even the most inconspicuous, the most 
fleeting, the most ordinary and ugly are 
parts of the grand central force which is 
constantly emitting new varieties of beings 
to the surface of life. He feels himself akin 
to this creative spirit residing in the depths 
of all existence, and he is impelled to emu- 
late its mysterious workings in the sphere of 
art. His art, therefore, although seemingly 
objective, rests, as a matter of fact, upon 
his own state of extreme sensitiveness and 
divinatory perception of the inner life of 
things, and is an expression of a most sub- 
jective view of the world. And the same is 
obviously true of the symbolist. He finds 
the essence of things in his own self. 
Abandoning himself to the throng of images 
which arise from within before him, he sees 
in them the true reality; the world of com- 
monplace reality changes before his eyes into 
a world of sublimated substance, into a play 
of his dreams, a creation of his own being. 

We need not be surprised, therefore, that 
in contemporary German painting it is al- 
most impossible to draw a sharp line of 
demarcation between naturalism and sym- 
bolism, and that some of the most daring sym- 
bolists are at the same time among the most 
relentless naturalists. How, for instance, 
is one to classify such a man as Franz Stuck? 
On the one hand he is as passionately 
devoted as a Liebermann or a Leibl to the 
sights of actual life, whatever they may be. 
Nothing is further removed from him than 
the desire to embellish things. If anything, 
he errs on the side of too little regard for 
formal beauty. His “Lucifer” is of as 
shocking an effect as though one were sud- 
denly confronted with a convict or a maniac. 
His “Sin” produces so gruesomely seductive 
an impression that one in vain struggles to 
shake it off. His “ War” acts upon us with 
all the horror of a battle-field strewn with 
decaying corpses. And yet this same man 


clearly moves in a world of poetic visions, 
he sees himself surrounded by sphinxes and 
sirens and fauns and bacchantes, and it is 
through them that he is forced to express his 
feverish, ecstatic sense of the mighty forces 
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that are heaving and throbbing in the bosom 
of that mightiest and most mysterious of all 
sphinxes, nature herself. 

Or take Max Klinger, probably the most 
powerful of all living German artists, etcher, 


painter, and sculptor in one. With what a 
tremendous energy does this man see things! 
With what plastic fulness and monumen- 
tality do«his figures stand out! What a 
virile, almost titanic, grasp does he have on 
life! Not even the impressionism of Oscar 
Wilde and Richard Strauss surpasses in 
seductive charm and sinister lustfulness the 
lurid fascination of his “Salome.” Noth- 
ing that Rodin has done is more impressive 
than the head and hands of his ‘‘Beethoven”— 
the contracted and protuberant forehead, 
the eyes gazing into infinitude, the lips 
pressed together, the fists clenched as if held 
by an invisible spell and at the same time 
moved by an inner rhythm—the whole 
figure a veritable incarnation of concen- 
trated energy, of intellectual striving, of 
indomitable determination and impulse. 
And what an overflowing vitality, what an 
exultant delight in mere being there is in his 
‘“Brahmsphantasie” and the series of etch- 
ings entitled “Vom Tode”! And yet it is 
perfectly clear that the innermost craving 
of Klinger is not to give detached segments 
of actuality, to fix the fleeting moment, to 
arrest an impression. All this he un- 
doubtedly does; but what he really wants is 
to bring forth artistic symbols of the eternal 
forces of life, of universally human ex- 
perience and aspiration. 

Or, finally, take Ludwig von Hofmann. 
Here we have a man whose whole being 
seems to be steeped in color, who is simply 
surcharged with eagerness to snatch up and 
reproduce every glimmer of trembling light, 
every afterglow, every reflection, every 
interplay of dusk and brightness; in other 
words, he seems to be the born impression- 
ist. But he is more than impressionist. 
He is not satisfied with reproducing the 
sights that he sees. He creates a life, a 
nature, of his own; he transports us into a 
paradise of unbroken power, joyousness, 
passion, and natural instinct; he populates 
the forest, the sea, the desert, with a race 
of youthful, beauteous, exuberant, radiant 
men and women. He combines the im- 
pressionism of a Manet with the idealism of 
a Puvis de Chavannes. 

It would be tempting to enlarge this 
sketch of contemporary German painting, 
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to consider in detail each of the artists men- 
tioned and to add to them others, such as 
Hans Thoma, the quiet and genuine in- 
terpreter of German scenery and German 
character; Heinrich Vogeler, the dreamy 
recluse of Worpswede, the North German 
Barbizon; Ludwig Dill, Walter Leistikow. 
Gustav Schénleber, Hans von Bartels, each 
of them in his own way an apostle ofbeauty in 
forest and field, in stream and sea; Wilhelm 
Triibner, Max Slevogt, and Louis Corinth, 
perhaps the most resolute and advanced 
representatives of naturalism. But enough 
has been said to make it apparent that there 
exists once more a great art in Germany. 
That the feverish activity of modern life 
not infrequently gives to this art some- 
thing that is eccentric, exaggerated, and ex- 
treme is not to be denied and not to be won- 
dered at. But at its best this art is fully 
equal to the art of other nations, and it is 
clearly reaching out after something still 
higher, a still surer grasp of outward life and 
a still more exalted conception of its inner 
values and ideals. 
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It is truly astonishing that America 
should know next to nothing of all this, 
With the exception, perhaps, of the Albright 
Gallery, in Buffalo, there is hardly a single 
American museum which pays any at- 
tention to modern German painting; and 
of private galleries there is, as far as I 
know, only one, the collection of Mr. Hugo 
Reisinger, of New York, where it is possible 
to obtain a strong impression of what is now 
being achieved in Germany. The presence 
among us this winter of Dr. Paul Clemen, 
professor of the history of art at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, has been a first step in 
interesting academic audiences at Harvard, 
Columbia, Yale, Johns Hopkins, and other 
universities in this subject. What is now 
needed is a great and representative exhibi- 
tion of contemporary German paintings. 
It is pleasing to know that such an exhibi- 
tion is being prepared by Mr. Reisinger and, 
in a somewhat different way, by the Boston 
Copley Society. This exhibition will mean 
a turning-point in American appreciation 
of modern German art. 





The Failures 


By Theodosia Garrison 


WE who have failed, remember this of us— 
O you whose hands have grasped the luminous 
And lovely thing that is your soul’s desired, 
Though once we fell and blundered on the way, 
Though now we turn shamed faces from the day, 
Remember this, that once we too aspired. 


We who have failed through weakness or surmise, 
Be gentle with us if we turn our eyes 
Sometimes from sight of those victorious, 
Crowned and exultant on the farthest height, 
Seeing that once we watched our arms by night, 
Seeing that once we dreamed to triumph thus. 


We who have failed in life and love and task, 
Surely not overmuch this gift we ask. 
Be not too scornful, you whose glorious 
Undaunted souls pressed on through flood and fire, 
Of those too weak to grasp a great desire. 


We who have failed, remember this of us. 








A Question of Principal 


By Porter Emerson Browne 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


ASTINGS pére slumped into 
his big chair before the fire 
and scowled into the dancing 

= blaze. His unlighted cigar 
pendulumed rhythmically to 
and fro in accord with the 
rise and fall of the heavy 
muscles in his square, set 
jaws. 

Hastings fils looked up 
from the book that he was trying to read. 
“You’ve got your face accordion- pleated 
again to- night, ”? he commented. ‘“ What’s 
the matter ? Business? re 

His father nodded. 

“The Amalgamated crowd been throw- 
ing lemons at you again ?” 

‘Again his father nodded. 

“You ought to be able to dodge ’em by 
this time, ” ” opined his son astutely. “With 
the practice you’ve had, it looks to me 
as though you’d long since qualified for the 
hit- the-nigger -in-the-eye-and-get-a- good- 
cigar job at the Industrial County Fair.’ 

His father did not heed. 

The son took from his knee the book that 
he had been trying to read and tossed it 
upon the table. “Tell me what’s doing,” 
he requested. . 

His father shook his head slowly. “ You 
wouldn’t understand,” he replied. “It’s 
too complicated.” He sighed. “I’m sorry,” 
he said, “that I didn’t have sense enough 
to teach you how to make money as well 
as how to spend it. But when I used to 
think how seamy my own life had been, I 

made up my mind that I’d have yours re- 
versed and pressed, with a silk lining and 

invisible stitching. And now I wish I 

hadn’t.” : 

“That’s always the way with you self- 
made chaps,” Hastings jils said. “You 
say to yourselves, ‘All work and no play 

makes Jack a dull boy.’ That’s all right 
asfarasit goes. But you forget the obverse 






side of the 1 medallion—that all play and no 





work makes Reginald a fat-head, or a 
spendthrift, or a violator of the speed ordi- 
nances, or a village pest, or a combination 
of them all. You can’t get a good working 
average by the laws of heredity. You can’t 
take two generations and add them together 
and then divide them by two and get human 
perfection. Not on your life.” 

His father nodded slowly. 

“Tf,” continued Hastings fils, “I’d had 
to get up at three A. M. and manicure the 
cows and lope eighteen or twenty miles be- 
hind a plow and shuck a few tons of corn 
and chase the hens off the front porch, I’d 
be just as bad off as I am now—in the other 
way, though. But what we gilded sons 
should have is a judicious ami lgamation of 
labor and recreation—a judgmatical com- 
bination of amassing and disseminating. ig 


Again his father nodded. “T know it,” 
he said. “And that’s where it hurts. I’m 


older than I was, and I need some of my own 
flesh and blood on the field with me.” 
“Suppose you tell me about things,” 

ventured his son. ‘Maybe I’m not such 
an utter and absolute nincompoop as we 
all think. I took a fall out of Wall Street 
for a twain of thousands the other day. 
And I’m wise enough to know that little 
drops of water and little grains of sand 
and the laws of New Jersey will enable men 
to do financial stunts nowadays that would 
make Aladdin with his wonderful lamp 
look like a bucolic prestidigitator at a 
church sociable. What’s the particular 
lemon that has been extended to your un- 
receptive person to-day?” 

“T’m afraid you wouldn’t understand.” 


“Well, let me try, at any rate. If I can’t 
I’ll promise to tell you.” 
Hastings pére considered. “Do you 


know what rebates are?” he asked. 
His son nodded. “A rebate,” he said, 

“is a certain percentage of charges that a 

railroad gives back to a strong-arm cor- 

poration.” 
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Hastings pére smiled a little. “That’s 
near enough,” he commented. “And do 
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you understand what consolidation is: 

“Hogging the whole show,” returned his 
son promptly. 

Again Hastings pére inclined his head. 
“Those two things are what I’m up 
against,” he said. “And I guess that the 
game’s about up.” 

“But why?” 

“Tt’s simple enough. Admitting that I 
can procure raw material and labor as 
cheap as the trust (which I can’t quite do, 
owing to various and varied circumstances), 
the trust, by getting rebates on shipments, 
and by selling in my section of the terri- 
tory at a loss which they can recoup by 
charging much higher prices in other sec- 
tions where my business doesn’t ramify, 
can sell to my customers at a price that is 
less than the actual cost of manufacture 
to me. 

“Amalgamated won’t buy me out be- 
cause it can squeeze me out; and there’s no 
use in paying for something that you can 
get for nothing. For a while, conditions 
led me to believe that if I kept on fighting 
things would eventually come my way. So 
I kept on, only to be met by a change of 
those conditions that shows me that I am at 
the last ditch. There are just two courses 
left to me.” He paused. 

His son nodded. “Icansee’em,” he said, 
“and without the aid of a telescope. 
Either you shut up shop and retire with 
the dollar and eighty cents you have left, 
or you go piking along down the road to 
ruin, eventually to land kerplunk i n the 
hands of a receiver. It’s a fine view, isn’t 
it?” he queried. ‘And which course are 
you going to take?” 

His father shook his head. “I don’t 
know,” he said. “But Ill die game,” 
and his square jaws set yet more squarely. 

Hastings fils slowly selected a cigarette 
from the little gold case that he drew from 
a waistcoat pocket. “I’m not overly am- 
bitious to play leading juvenile in any such 
mournful affair,” he asserted. “ Person- 
ally, I much prefer a forty-horse auto to a 
two-horse hearse; and I don’t look forward 
with any great degree of exuberance to 
having a lot of relatives trying to squeeze 
out an unwilling tear on my lily-bedecked 
bier nor to hearing the choir-boys join in 
that touching anthem, ‘Gone to His Last, 
Long Rest.’ Not for your uncle! Isn’t 
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there even a rat-hole out of this blind alley 
they have shoved you into?” 

“Not a one,” rejoined his father grimly. 
“If there were, I’d have been wriggling 
through it six months ago. No; such 
people as Roberts and his gang don’t leave 
any holes. They seal you up hermetically 
in steel and cement. No, my boy; it’s all 
over and—I’m sorry. And it hurts all the 
more because I’ve left you so poorly fitted 
to fight the world. I always thought that 
by the time I should have to go, I’d have 
supplied you with all the money that you’d 
ever need, and more. But my calculations 
have been wrong in several respects. 
There'll be a little left, but not much. I’m 
pretty old to start all over again; but I’ve 
got it to do, - I'll do it without whining.” 

“© Old ik. s the head of that bunch, 
isn’t he!” piste Hastings fils. “By 
Jove, it’s too bad he isn’t like his daughter! 
I met her last winter, on the yacht. She’s 
a bully good sort.” 

Hastings pére did not reply. He rose 
heavily, and with infinite weariness, from 
his chair. “I’m tired,” he said. “I think 
I’ll go to bed.” 

He stopped for a moment beside his 
son’s chair and laid his hand on his son’s 
broad shoulder. “The old man’s much to 
blame,” he said slowly. “Try to forgive 
him, won’t you? He has only to offer the 
fool’s excuse—that he meant well.” 

The son took the hand from his shoulder 
and held it in a long, firm grip—the good 
grip that good men know. “Don’t you 
worry about me, dad,” he said lightly. 

I'll be all right. I’m not such a chump as 
I look; and all knowledge isn’t confined 
to business and books. Buck up. We'll 
fool the financial bone-yard for a while yet 

—and old Roberts and his crowd of ban- 
dits, too.” 

His father shook his head and smiled a 
little wearily. “When that gang of octopi 
get their tentacles around you, ” he returned, 
“there’s just one thing to do, and that is to 
give up. The harder you squirm and the 
louder you yell the tighter they squeeze. 
No, son, we’re done. And I’m sorrier than 
I can say that I didn’t have the sense to fit 
you for just such a contingency as has 
arisen. Good night, my boy. Try not to 
think too badly of the old man.” And with 
a last lingering pressure of his son’s hand, 
Hastings pére turned and strode slowly out 
of the room. 








For long. long moments Hastings fils sat 
before the fire, a dead cigarette between his 
fingers, his eyes upon the flickering flames. 
At length he rose to his feet restlessly. 
“ Guess I’ll run over to the club for a while, ” 
he muttered to himself. “A game of bil- 
liards “Il do me all kinds of good. By 
Jove!” he added, as he took his hat and 
stick from the hands of the butler, “I’m 
sorry I’m such a hopeless specimen. Poor 
old dad! It certainly is mighty tough to be 
double-crossed like this at his age; and with 
a sole support consisting of a son who is 
about as helpless as a kitten at a dog show!” 
And sadly he fared forth into the night. 


II 


ENSCONCED in a bay-window of the club, 
the burden of his body in one massive 
leather chair and the burden of his feet in 
another, he found Tom Vanderventer, who 
welcomed him with an insouciant wave 


of the hand. 

“T’m mighty glad you happened to drop 
in here to-night,” he said. ‘“We’re going 
to open up our Rangeley place next week 
for a fortnight, and we want you to come 
up. Going to be quite a bunch there, you 
know. 


How about it?” 
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Hastings shook his head. “I’m sorry, 
old man,” he returned, “ but next week wall 
probably find me, with rancor in my heart 
and a hod on my shoulder, nimbly negoti- 
ating the rungs of a ladder.” 

“Talk sense, won’t you?” 
Vanderventer. 

“T am,” returned Hastings lugubriously. 
“T wish to heaven I weren’t.” 

“Why, wha’ d’ ye mean?” 

“They’ve got us at last—old R. R. and 
his gang. They’ve backed us up against 
the ropes, and they’re only waiting their 
own good time to hand us one on the solar 
plexus that will land us in the down-and- 
out class for keeps.” 

Vanderventer sat up suddenly. 
mean it?” he demanded excitedly. 

Again Hastings nodded. “I’m sorry to 
say I do,” he returned. “They’ve given 
us the double cross, the triple injunction, 
the rebate, the right on the point of the jaw, 
the illegal discrimination, and ali the rest of 
the trimmings that accompany the modern 
financial knock-out. We’re down and out. 
Allin. So I can’t join the festive doings at 
Rangeley. I’ve got to stay at home and 
put ads in the ‘ Situations Wanted’ column.” 

“By Jove! That’s tough! Is it really as 
bad as that?” 
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“Worse—much worse.” 

“And Marion Roberts is going to be 
there, too. We'd sort of figured on you for 
her, remembering how jolly well you two hit 
it off together on the yacht last winter. 
But of course, as things stand ay 

Hastings shook his head. “ That wouldn’t 
make any difference. She doesn’t know 
anything about it, of course.” 

“But you do.” 

“What of it? I’m not such a fringe- 
minded individual that I’d_ frost-bite a 
lady just because her father happens to 
be a robber, am I? I wonder,” he con- 
tinued meditatively, “if she really knows 
what a fish-blooded old scoundrel her 
father is?” 

Vanderventer considered the end of his 
cigar. “I think she does,” he returned. 
“But I wouldn’t care to be the one to ask 
her. Yet I’ve always noticed that when he 
and his doings are mentioned she looks a bit 
uncomfortable and shuts up like a clam. 
And I don’t blame her.” 

Hastings was silent. 

“Tt’s a funny thing,” rambled on Van- 
derventer, “that, notwithstanding what a 
financial Bosco he commonly is, when he’s 
with her he’s the original Mary’s little 
lamb. All he can do is to sit around in 
goggle-eyed admiration. He certainly does 
idolize that daughter of his; and you can’t 
blame him for that, either.’’ 

Hastings looked up. “I say, old man,” 
he said, “I think Dll reverse myself on 
that invitation business, if you don’t 
mind. I’ve got a short lease on life 
yet; and I would sort of like to do my 
swan-song at Rangeley. So just con- 
sider your invite accepted; and don’t 
mention what I’ve told you to a soul, 
will you? I don’t want the mourners to 
g gather until the corpse is ready.” 

“Fine!” cried Vanderventer. “That’s 
bully! And we’ll fix up something or other 
so that things ’ll come out all right, ’'m 
sure. We can arrange to pair you off with 
some one else, too, so as to make it a bit 
more comfortable for you.” 

“Don’t bother,” protested Hastings. 
“T’d really much prefer the daughter of my 
father’s executioner. When do you start?” 

“Leave the Grand Central Thursday 
morning in the old gentleman’s private 
car.” 

“Good!” 





commented Hastings, rising. 


“T’ll be there.” 
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III 


In the golden dusk of the evening, 
Hastings fils sat beside the daughter of his 
father’s “executioner” on the end of a little 
jetty that extended far out into the shad- 
owed water. 

“My father is coming to-morrow,” said 
the girl. 

“SMES, usnet site?” 
stracted politeness. 

“Tsn’t it what?” she queried, puzzled. 

“There I go again,” he cried disgustedly. 
“It’s been getting so with me lately that a 
squirrel in a cage makes distinct and rapid 
progress in comparison with the ideas in my 
convolutions; and I never fail to say the 
wrong thing at the right time. The trouble 
is,” he continued apologetically, “that I’ve 
been attempting to think.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the girl. 
counts for everything.” 

“Not quite. I wish it did,” moodily. 
“You see, for the last four days I’ve been 
torturing and contorting and squeezing the 
thing that a parsimonious and short-sighted 
nature gave me instead of a brain for some 
way in which I might approach you upon a 
very delicate subject.” 

“T suppose the proper response to that is, 
‘This is so sudden!’ isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s a lot suddener than you think for.” 

She raised surprised eyebrows. “ I’m very 
interested,” she said. 

“And in a minute you'll probably be 
very mad.” He shook his head sadly. 
“As a diplomat,” he observed lugubriously, 
“T fear that I am not a howling success.” 

He paused; she waited. 

“Well?” she said, at length, tentatively. 

He straightened broad shoulders. “I 
want to talk to you about your father—” 

She, too, stiffened, and the little smile 
that had been playing about her lips van- 
ished with startling suddenness. 

—and mine.” 

There was another pause. 
look at her. He did not dare. 
look at him. 

“Your father’s got mine in a corner,” he 
said, at length, slowly, “and he’s squeezing 
the money out of his pocket and the blood 
out of his heart.” 

There was another pause. He waited 
for her to speak; but she did not. And so 
he continued, 

“I don’t know much about business; 


he rejoined, in ab- 
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‘“MY FATHER IS COMING 
I talked it all over with my father, and he 
managed to show me that there is no pos- 
sible way out of the hole for us.” 

Again he paused. And again there was 
silence. 

“The one possible court of appeal,” he 
went on, “seemed to me to be you. So 
when Tommy Van asked me to come up 
here and told me that you were to be one of 
the party, I thought I’ 'd avail myself of the 
opportunity to talk it over with you. If it 
had been on my own account, it would never 
have occurred to me to do so; for I’m what 
the want ads call a strong and willing young 
man, and I can get along well enough. As 
a matter of fact, D’ve got something pretty 
good as it is. I'm going down to Panama 
on the canal. But it’s pretty hard for a 
man to have to stand by and watch his 
father go under. It hurts, you know. 
And that’s why I’m here making myself un- 
popular with you.” 

There was yet another long pause. 
time he waited for her to speak. 
length she did. 

“T’m very sorry that my father is treating 
yours so,” she said. There was a note of 
coldness in her clear, low voice. 

He was silent. 

“It must be hard, very hard,” she con- 
tinued, relenting a little, “for you to see 
your father’ s failure impending and be able 
to do nothing to ward it off. But all busi- 
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ness is hard nowadays, it seems to me— 
cruelly, brutally hard. How did your father 
come to be so unfortunate ?” 

“U nfortunate!” repeated Hastings; and 
then, “I beg your pardon,” he cried, with 
sudden contrition. “But the under dog 
must have his whine, you know. You see,” 
he went on, “I wouldn’t call it unfortunate 
exactly, although that’s doubtless what the 
»olite ethics of modern business would term 
it. I should call it rather a financial assas- 
sination.” 

Again she stiffened; 
note was in her voice as she asked, 
what would others call it?” 

“Oh, by different names, depending on 
who they were. Corporation officials would 
doubtless designate it as an unpleasant but 
unavoidable removal necessitated by the 
exigencies of business. It’s all a matter of 
view-point, I’m free to admit. It’s a return 
to first principles, I suppose. Five hundred 
years ago your father would have ridden 
over to my father’s castle and after cata- 
pulting overgrown cobblestones at it for a 
day or so, he’d have rushed in and claimed 
it for his own. Nowadays it’s done just as 
securely, if a little more slowly, and much 
more safely. They use injunctions instead 
of swords, and rebates instead of torches, 
and special privileges instead of catapults, 
and they break laws instead of walls. 

“My father started long ago and went on 


and again the cold 
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for years in his simple, honest, plodding, 
old-fashioned way. He thought that if he 
could manufacture a good article at a fair 
price, and sell it for a little more than it cost 
to produce it, he’d be successful. He was 
for a while. And then there sprang up 
suddenly the race of financial Titans who 
couldn’t count in less than millions, and 
they put his logic as full of holes as a 
window-screen. His methods—the old, 
honest methods—were too slow for these 
modern business Herculeses who ride along 
with one eye on the ticker and the other on 
the watch for a subpena-server, and who, 
whenever they see eight or ten factories 
doing a good business and enjoying public 
confidence, stop long enough to gather 
them together and fill them full of water and 
sell them for ten times what they’re worth, 
taking good care to duck out themselves 
before they begin to leak all over the people 
who’ve bought them. They can add two 
and two and make eight of it every trip. 
And if they add eight and eight, they’re 
reasonably sure to make the answer a 
hundred; and if one of the eight refuses to 
be added, they’ll hit him over the head so 
quick he’ll never know he was a mathemat- 
ical unit at all. 

“T know that what I’m saying is offending 
you, but I’ve gone so far now ‘that I might 
just as well go ahead as backward. I’ve 
probably won for myself your dislike and 
aversion for all time; and I’m sorry—far 
sorrier than I can ever tell you. But your 
father hasn’t played fair. He’s had the 
cards stacked, and he’s dealt off the bottom 
of the pack, and he’s had confederates to 
tip off the other man’s hand. If he had 
won from mine by fair means, and squeezed 
him out in honest competition, because he 
was a better business man, I’d be the last 
person in the world to come around with 
any post-mortems. But it isn’t that. It’s 
because your father hasn’t given mine a 
fair chance. And I want you to use your 
influence to make him do so.’ 

He stopped, his eyes turned to her face. 
She was gazing at him with cheeks red and 
eyes flashing. 

“How dare you talk to me like that?” 
she demanded tensely. ‘“ How dare you?” 

He shook his head. “TI don’t know,” he 
said. “I honestly don’t. If anyone had 
told me that I’d be sitting here directing 
such conversation at you—you, above all 
people!—I’d have laughed in his face. But 
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here Iam. And I’ve done it.” He shook 
his head in hopeless self-wonderment. 

“One or the other of us must leave this 
place to-morrow,” she cried. “My father 
is coming, so it ‘cannot w ell be I. I trust 
that you will see your way clear to do so.” 

He looked at her closely. “Don’t you 
know that all I’ve said to you is true?” he 
asked calmly. “Don’t you? You read the 
papers, and ‘they don’t all lie. You've been 
right on the ground. You must know that 
the big men don’t play fair, that they don’t 
give the little ones even a chance. Don’t 
you?” 

She rose to her feet. 
to the house,”’ she said. 

He, too, rose and stood before her. “ Just 
wait a moment, please, won’t you?” he 
begged. “Now listen. You want me to 
go away to-morrow morning, don’t you? 
Well, I'll do better than that, [ll go to- 
night. But on one condition.” 

“Let me pass, please.” 

“And that condition is that you give me 
your word of honor that you firmly believe 
that what I have said is not so. 

She did not reply. 

“You know it 7s so, 
must. Don’t you?” 

Still she was silent. 

“You aren’t playing fair,” he said. 
“You know that I am right, and you won’t 
admit it. Isn’t that so?” 

She drew her head back, and her deep, 
dark eyes were full in his. “I hate you!” 
she cried. 

He laughed. “Twenty-five years ago,’ 
he said, “another girl used to tell me just ‘that 
same thing. And then we’d go down to the 
beach together to dig in the sand. There 
isn’t any sand here, but we can sit here on 
the jetty and throw things into the water. 
Won’t you? Not if I say please? Thank 
you. Eh—where were we?” 

She did not reply but sat in silence, gazing 
over across the lake at the shivering shad- 
ows of the opposite shore. “I don’t under- 
stand it,” she said, at length, quietly, 
Ww onderingly. “T don’t understand myself 
—how I could have allowed you to speak to 
me so—how I am even now sitting beside 
you who have spoken to me so. It is all so 
strange that it almost frightens me. 

His gray eyes turned 1 upon her in a set, 
wishful gaze, and his lips opened as though 
he were about to speak. But suddenly, 
with a little shrug of broad shoulders, he 


“T am going back 


” he said. “You 











closed his lips; and when he again opened 
them it was to say, “ You will help us?” 

She shook her head in dainty uncertainty. 
“T can’t,” she returned. ‘Once before a 
situation something like this arose. I went 
to my father. And I found him a different 
man from the one I had alwaysknown. He 
told me that I did not, and could not, under- 
stand business, and that I must never, never 
again attempt to interfere. He talked to me 
as though I were a woman and yet at the 
same time as though I werea child. I can’t 
explain it exactly; but I think you'll under- 
stand.” 

He nodded. 

She was looking into the dark water 
below her dainty, swinging feet—dark, rip- 
pling water that plashed softly against the 
supports of the jetty. “I know,” she 
said, very slowly and hesitatingly, “that 
always he doesn’t—doesn’t do just what— 
just what I should like him to do in such 
matters. I wonder why?” 

“It’s heredity,” he replied, “and habit, 
and the exigencies of modern commercial- 
ism. Most men begin business life with 
the highest ideals and the finest principles 
and the nicest sense of honor. But by and 
by they find that, to gain their ends, they 
must subordinate a few of those ideals and 
principles and compromise with their sense 
of honor. They see everyone else doing it, 
and they say to themselves, ‘ Why shouldn’t 
I?’ And after a while practices that they 
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would, a few years back, have condemned 
and avoided, become incorporated into their 
regular business codes. And there you are.” 

There was a silence. She watched the 
fast-lengthening shadows of the opposite 
shore. He watched her. 

“What makes it a million—a million 
million—times more hard,” he said softly, 
at length, “is that, if things hadn’t happened 
just this way—if all had gone well with the 
business and with us—I was going to say 
something very different from all this. I 
was going to ask you to——” He stopped 
suddenly. 

Her hands, resting on the edge of the jetty, 
closed a little, and her red lips curved 
nervously. She waited tensely. But he 
did not go on. 

“T want to tell you,” he said, after a long 
pause, “how grateful I am to you for listen- 
ing tome. I want to tell you what I think 
of you. But I don’t quite dare to. Per- 
haps some time, when I come back from 
Panama And meanwhile, if you happen 
to see any way in which you can make it a 
bit easier for the good old daddy - 

She was gazing into the dark water. 
Suddenly, with a little, excited cry, she sat 
up straight and turned dark, sparkling eyes 
upon him. “I think I know how now,” 
she said. “And maybe you won’t have to 
go to Panama at all.” She stopped in 
sudden confusion, a bright flush tinting the 
delicate white of her cheek; and then she 
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went on hurriedly, “ My father is very fond 
of me and ” For one quick minute 
she talked excitedly, explaining. And when 
that minute was done, he brought his 
hand down heavily upon the jetty by his 
side, in great delight. 

“An inspiration, by Jove!” he cried. 
“Fine! Great!” He stopped, and a sudden 
transition of feeling obsessed him. “But 
it might be dangerous. I’m a bit afraid.” 

“But you mustn’t be,” she protested. 
“There won’t really be any danger at all. 
We'll choose the right time and the right 
place, and there just couldn’t anything 
happen. And it’s for your father, you 
know.” 

He leaned toward her, bending that his 
gaze might meet hers full and fair. “And 
for me, too?” he asked. 

She averted her eyes. 

“And for me, too?” he demanded again. 

She tossed a little pebble into the dark 
waters and watched the little dull-flashing 
rings pursue one another outward into the 
silent surface of the lake. 

“And for me, too?” he insisted. 

“Perhaps,” she said softly. “A little.” 





IV 


On the following morning there came to 
Hastings fils a telegram. It was from his 
father, and it read: 

About to take final steps to close up business. 
Might as well get out with what little scalp we 
have left. Dap. 


A little later on the same morning, 


Hastings pére also received a telegram. It 
was: 

Hold out a few days longer if you have to burn 
the bulwarks. I am getting to be an undesirable 
citizen and we may save the old ship yet. 

SON. 

And yet a bit later, of that same eventful 
morning, there arrived at the camp R. R. 
Roberts, multimillionaire, captain of in- 
dustry, supporter of churches, founder and 
meal-ticket of colleges, head of several 
trusts, floater of countless companies, and 
crusher of competition. 

He and Hastings fils were introduced by 
their host. But the family of Hastings is 
not small, and this particular branch were 
insignificant fish in the sea of finance; and 
when a man is seining, he is not of necessity 
personally acquainted with every ichthy- 
ologic specimen that comes to his nets. 
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Hence the plutocratic angler did not in any 
way connect the fish that he met with that 
other so soon to be pulled into his net by his 
active and energetic seiners. 

There was a good deal that was human 
about old R. R., as he was commonly called; 
and he took rather a fancy to the tall, well- 
set-up young fellow, with his frank, honest 
eyes and his alert, ready bearing. And 
when, in the afternoon, his daughter sug- 
gested that they go out on the lake in the 
canoe of Hastings fils, he readily consented. 

Old R. R. saw so little of nature that he 
loved her for her very infrequency. But at 
length, when the sun had well nigh sunk 
beneath the western pines, there came a 
touch of the asthma that he did not love for 
its infrequency; and he requested to be 
taken ashore. 

As the canoe neared the jetty he saw that 
there were people on it, and he was just 
congratulating himself that his landing 
would be rendered easier by a dozen atten- 
tive and assisting hands when a muttered 
exclamation from Hastings caused him 
suddenly to direct his gaze the other way. 
He turned to see the latter reaching far 
astern for a vanishing bit of varnished wood. 

“Dog-gone it!” exclaimed the younger 
man. “I’ve lost my paddle!” 

“What’s the matter?” called Vander- 
venter from the jetty, his voice ringing clear 
across the silent water. “Aren’t you com- 
ing in?” 

“Lost my paddle!” yelled Hastings, in 
return. 

“Tl bring you another!’ 
the helpful Vanderventer. 

“No; don’t bother. I'll hand-paddle to 
itin a minute. And don’t you people mind 
about waiting. We’ll be there soon.” - 

“Sure we can’t do anything for you?” 

“Not a thing! It’s all right!” and, with 
scooped fingers, he leaned far out over the 
side of the canoe that he might bring his 
hand into play with the water beneath him. 

It took an unconscionably long time to 
reach the errant paddle—at least, so it 
seemed to the elder man; and by the time 
Hastings again held it in his hand, the 
jetty, he noticed, was deserted. 

They landed, Hastings, on his knees, 
assisting the girl and her father from the 
frail craft. Side by side, the three set out 
along the jetty to the shore. 

It was long, this jetty, for it had been 
built for the 2ccommodation of yachts and 
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boats of deep draft. Its mossy sides rose 
sheer from water, that, for over half the 
length of the jetty, was well over the head of 
a tall man. And, as they made their way 
along it, the girl was on the edge, her father 
beside her and Hastings on the inside. 

Once the elder man cautioned the girl 
against going too near the edge, but she 
replied lightly; and, his thoughts upon his 
asthma and his dinner, he hurried along 
with eyes fastened upon the bright win- 
dows that winked 
hospitably at 
them from the 
dark shelter of the 
pines. Hastings’s 
gaze was tense up- 
on the girl; and 
hers was just as 
tense upon the 
water. 

Of a sudden, 
Hastings, peering 
intently through 
the gathering 
dusk, saw the 
dainty chin of the 
girl set with quick 
determination and 
her red lips draw 
into a straight, 
quivering, pur- 
poseful line. Her 
eyes glanced for 
an instant into his 
appealingly, and 
yet infinitely pur- 
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closed. She stum- 
bled heavily, and, with a little cry, disap- 
peared over the edge of the jetty. 

Her father stood aghast, eyes staring in 
horror, hands tense and helpless. But 
suddenly he felt himself shoved roughly to 
one side. Some one dashed by him to the 
edge of the jetty, and with a wide, curving 
sweep, disappeared into the water with a 
great splash. 

With a wheezy, anguished cry, old R. R. 
sprang forward. His little eyes beheld his 
daughter’s dark hair just rising among 
the great bubbles on the water. And in 
another instant there appeared beside it the 
head of Hastings. 

In far less time than it takes to tell it, 
Hastings had his arm about the girl. “Tip 
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your head back,” he whispered, “and lay 
it on my shoulder.” 

She did so. He was treading water and 
supporting her easily. 

‘“ Now stay just as you are,” he whispered, 
his lips against her ear. ‘“ Are you frighten- 
ed?” 

She shook her head. “I was when I 
jumped in,” she replied, “terribly fright- 
ened. But I’m not any more.” 

He held her more closely to him; he 
could feel the 
lithe firmness of 
her body against 
his side. With his 
left arm, he struck 
out toward shore. 
Loud, asthmatic 
cries for assist- 
ance and _ ropes 
and_ life - preser- 
vers and the pat- 
tering of frantic 
feet came to their 
ears from the jetty 
above. 

“We'll get there 
too soon,” she 
whispered. 
“Splash around a 
little and duck 
me.” 

“No! No!” 

“Duck me,” 
she commanded, 
“or [Pll duck my- 
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He opened his 
lips to protest; but 
with a sudden 
lithe movement, she freed herself a little 
from his hold and, with a cry, thrust her 
head beneath the water. There was an 
answering wail from the jetty above. 

“Poor daddy!” she murmured moistly, 
as Hastings drew her quickly to the surface. 
“T shut my eyes and mouth tight that 
time, and it wasn’t bad a bit. Poor daddy! 
But it’s for your father, you know.” 

“ And for us,’ he added, and he turned a 
bit more on his side. 

They heard the sound of hurrying foot- 
steps and excited cries; and there came the 
house-party, en masse, drawn to the spot by 
the wailing, wheezy summons of old R. R. 

“A rope! Quick, somebody, a rope!” 
It was Vanderventer; and in another instant 
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a hard, wet substance struck Hastings 
stingingly- across the cheek. He took a 
turn of it around his wrist. 

He heard the girl whispering again. 
“Don’t come to for a long time,” she or- 
dered. “Remember.” And ere she had 
time to say more, or he to reply, they were 
drawn from the water and over the edge of 
the jetty. ; 

When there began to arise talk of rolling 
him on a barrel and blowing into his mouth 
with a straw, Hastings slowly opened his 
eyes—to find them gazing full into those of 
the girl, close above him. 

“Where am I?” he asked weakly. “I 
know,” he added, beneath his breath, that 
none but she might hear; “in heaven.” 

“Tt’s all right, old man,” called Vander- 
venter, who was working his legs up and 
down in an energetic but unscientific at- 
tempt to induce artificial respiration. 

Old R. R. was explaining the affair to a 
score of excited questioners. “One of the 
bravest things I ever saw done,” he said, in 
wheezy enthusiasm. “She tripped and fell 
into the water; and he jumped right in 
after her, as he was, with all his clothes on. 
I’ll have a fence put around this blamed 
wharf in the morning. A mighty brave 
young man, by Jupiter! Who is he? What? 
Son of Hastings of the American Company, 
you say? Hum! Well, I guess his plant ’ll 
be worth about three million to the Amalga- 
mated, if he’ll sell—and I think he will. A 
mighty brave young fellow. Father ought 
to be proud of him. Just the kind of a chap 
I hope some day to have for a son-in-law.” 

Hastings, with enthusiastic and apprecia- 
tive weakness, smiled up into the dark eyes 
sonearhisown. “I want to file an applica- 
tion for the vacancy,” he whispered. “And 
I’m ready to go to work at once.” 

The dark eyes were averted. 

“Ts it to be Panama,” he asked softly, 
“or heaven?” 

What her answer was, no one else heard, 
but it was remarked by those who carried 


him to the house how surprisingly happy 
he looked for a man who had been yanked 
back from just a little beyond the middle 
of the river Styx. 

And the secretary of the Canal Commis- 
sion, or whoever it is that attends to such 
things, puzzled long over a telegram that the 
following afternoon brought to his hand. 
It was: 

Resign .Panama job with thanks. Going to 
heaven instead. HASTINGs. 


A month after the absorption of the 
American Company by the trust in consider- 
ation of the sum of three million dollays paid 
to its sole owner, John R. Hastings, and a 
month before the day set for the wedding of 
John R. Hastings, Jr., and Marion Roberts, 
two conscience-stricken plotters waited upon 
a gray-haired, shrew-eyed, asthmatic little 
man as he sat at a massive mahogany desk 
in his great, bewindowed office. And they 
confessed all. 

He listened in grim __ inscrutability. 
“Well?” he said, when they had done. 

“Why—er,” stammered the young man, 
“we just had to tell you, that’s all.” 

“Our consciences wouldn’t let us not,” 
declared his daughter. 

“Hum,” he commented. “And sup- 
pose I should now forbid the match?” he 
demanded, peering ai them fiercely from 
beneath shaggy white brows. 

“Well,” returned Hastings fils, “we'd 
be very, very sorry, but we’d get married 
just the same.” 

He turned to his daughter. “And 
would you?” he asked sharply. 

She gazed at him through dark eyes 
wet with tears but determined. Her lip 
quivered a little, but she replied firmly, 
“Yes, daddy dear, we would.” 

He eyed them both. “And I should hope 
you would,” he snorted. “I should cer- 
tainly hope you would.” , 

Which goes to show that even financiers 
are sometimes almost human. 
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A W oman Intervenes 
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Epitor’s NoteE.—‘‘ The Long Arm of Mannister” stories are connected through a main idea 


which may be briefly explained to the reader. 


Mannister is the victim of a band of conspirators, 


who have sought to bring about his ruin. Undaunted by the great odds against him, Mannister sets 
out to overcome his enemies. Circumstances are such that he is obliged to map out an entirely 
different plan of procedure against each of the conspirators. In doing this he shows himself a man of 
wonderful ingenuity and resource. ‘The quest takes him to many parts of the world, and causes 
him to meet with some remarkable and exciting adventures. 


T was a little after two 
o'clock in the morning 
when Mannister stepped out 
of the café, where the air 
was stifling, into the cool 
sweetness of the spring twi- 
light. Behind him were 
the gay music of the little 
red-coated orchestra, the 

- dulcet cries of the made- 
moiselles whom he had passed on his way 
down the stairs, the clatter and tinkle of 
glasses and crockery. It was the night- 
world of Paris that supped. And before 
him were the cool dark streets with the sense 
of cleanliness that one feels who escapes 
from such a miasma into the open air. 
Mannister stood for a moment bareheaded 
upon the pavement, and the commission- 
naire hastened to his side. 

“Voiture pour monsieur?” he asked, with 
a bow. 

Mannister held up his hand. “ Voiture 
ordinaire,” he corrected, and very nearly 
paid with his life for the five francs he 
saved. 

The crazy old taxameter lumbered down 
the hill. Mannister took off his hat, laid it 
on the seat by his side, and, leaning back 
among the cushions, lit a cigarette. The road 
from Montmartre to the Hotel Continental 
was one which he had taken many a time, 
and he was somewhat surprised when the 
coachman left the main thoroughfare and 
took one of thestreetstotheright. Heleaned 
forward in his seat a little curiously, and 








again fortune was with him. From behind 
the carriage a dark form had sprung up and 
made a vicious blow with some shortly held 
swinging weapon at the place where Man- 
nister’s head had been. The coachman, 
who was in the grasp of another assailant, 
was yelling that he was murdered, and 
Mannister, whose brain moved swiftly, 
realized that this was probably one of those 
attacks by “apaches,” whose doings had 
been keeping the French press busy during 
the last few weeks. He had no weapon, 
nor did he require any. The man who was 
scrambling over the back of the carriage 
with a knife now gleaming in his hand, went 
down into the roadway with a sickening 
thud, as Mannister’s fist crashed into his 
face. His companion, who had sprung into 
the carriage, aimed one blow at Mannister 
with his knife, and then, ducking his head, 
ran. The third man, who was wrestling 
with the coachman, finding himself deserted,’ 
leaped to the ground and also tore off. 
Mannister, whose blood was up, leaped out 
onto the pavement and would have followed 
his flying assailants, but the coachman, also 
descending, grabbed him by the arm. 

“They will only lead you into their 
haunts, monsieur!” he exclaimed. “They 
will murder you there! Get in, get in! We 
will drive fast.” 

“T should like to know,” Mannister said, 
“what the devil you mean by making this 
turn?” 

“Tt is the nearest way, monsieur, and the 
stones are slippery along the Rue Pigalle,” 
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the man declared. “Jump in, monsieur, 
quickly. They will return, these assassins.” 

Mannister reluctantly obeyed, the driver 
whipped his horse into a gallop, and they 
completed the journey to the Hotel Conti- 
nental without further misadventure. But 
Mannister had found something to think 
about. This was the second time a night 
attack had been made upon him during his 
three days’ stay in Paris! 

He reported the affair next morning at 
police headquarters, and had the satisfac- 
tion of receiving a great many polite assur- 
ances from a very regretful and very much 
uniformed personage. Afterward, us the 
morning was brilliantly fine, he walked 
down the Boulevard and sat for a few mo- 
ments outside the Café de la Paix. He had 
been there perhaps five minutes when he 
felt a touch on his arm. He looked up 
quickly and saw Polsover standing by his 
chair. 

“T thought,” Polsover said, “that I 
would give you the satisfaction of seeing me. 
Lvok! It is your work! D—n you!” 

Polsover was in rags. He was the sort of 
person whom a gendarme would have ar- 
rested on sight for speaking to a well- 
dressed stranger. He was unshaven, and 
he had lost at least thirty pounds in weight. 
His cheeks were white, and in his eyes was 
the gleam of the hunted animal. 

“Sit down,” Mannister said shortly. 

“T am not allowed to,” Polsover an- 
swered bitterly. “The gendarmes in this 
neighborhood are down on me.” 

Mannister rose languidly to his feet. 
“Follow me,” he said. 

At the corner of the Rue Scribe he paused 
at a large clothing-store, and beckoned 
Polsover to follow himin. “ You will supply 
this person,” he said to the man who came 
forward to wait on him, “with a complete 
outfit of clothes. Here are two hundred 
francs. The change I shall call for in a 
couple of hours.” 

Then he turned to Polsover. “They will 
make you presentable here,” he said. 
“When they have done with you come to 
the American bar of the Hotel Chatham. I 
shall wait there for you.” 

Polsover stood like a man in a dream, and 
Mannister walked out of the store and 
crossed the street. An hour afterward, as 
he sat before one of the small tables in the 
bar of the Chatham, Polsover entered, 
metamorphosed, with something restored 
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of his original carriage and bearing as 
he felt himself again in the garb of civi- 
lized men. Nevertheless he was curiously 
changed, thinner and aged, gray about the 
temples, and with the spring gone from his 
walk. Mannister watched him approach, 
noticing all these things with unchanged 
face. 

“Sit down,” he said. 
something to drink?” 

“Scotch whiskey and soda,” Polsover 
answered. “I have been nearly poisoned 
with cheap drinks for the last few months. 
Be thankful that you do not know what it is 
to drink the brandy at the cafés where I 
have been dining.” 

Mannister gave an order to the barman 
and turned to his companion. Once more 
he surveyed him contemplatively. 

“What the devil have you done this 
for, Mannister?” Polsover asked abruptly. 
“ Are there some further refinements of tor- 
ture you have it in your mind to use against 
me, or do you think I have come down low 
enough even for you?” 

Mannister yawned slightly. “Don’t be 
melodramatic,” he said. “I detest it. I 
was quite content to let you go to the devil. 
When I saw you this morning at the Café 
de la Paix, however, the whim seized me to 
pul! you back for a day or so, at any rate. 
You might be useful to me.” 

Polsover leaned a little across the table. 
“You never spoke a truer word,” he said. 
“T might be useful to you. In fact I might 
save your life.” 

“Ts it in any particular danger?” Man- 
nister asked. 

“Well,” Polsover answered, helping him- 
self with trembling fingers to a cigarette, “I 
should say that it is.” 

Mannister appeared pleasantly interested. 
“T was right, then,” he declared. “There 
was something in those two.attacks. My 
friend,” he continued, “you are interesting 
me. You talk about saving my life. I 
have had to do that twice for myself within 
the last two days, I might almost say 
hours. ” 

“ Apaches?” Polsover asked. 

Mannister nodded. “Two night at- 
tacks,” he said. “I put them down, of 
course, to the usual thing, but since your 
last remark I have begun to doubt it, espe- 
cially as they seem to go for my person 
rather than my belongings.” 

“The aitacks were inspired,” Polsover 
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answered. “I can tell you that, and I can 
tell you by w hom.’ 

“Tt seems to me,” Mannister remarked, 
“that it might be worth your while to do so.” 

Polsover leaned across the table still 
farther, and his voice dropped till it was 
almost a whisper. “You came back to 
England, Mannister,” he said, “a deeply 
wronged man, and I do not know who can 
blame you that you deliberately set out to 
revenge yourself upon those who had 
treated you disgracefully. Four—or is it 
five2—of us, you have pretty well broken 
upon the w heel, and yet the man in whose 
brain was hatched that scheme against you 
so far goes untouched. Why?” 

“You mean Colin Stevens?” 
asked calmly. 

“Ves,” 

“His turn will come,” Mannister said. 
“It may come before long.” 

“Vou are in Paris,” Polsover asked, 
“because you know that he is here? You 
have come in search of him?” 

“ Possibly,’ Mannister admitted. 

“He guesses it,” Polsover continued. 
“You see, he has met you more than half- 
way.” 

“You mean,” Mannister remarked, ‘‘that 
those attacks——” 

“He is hand in hand,” Polsover inter- 
rupted, “with several of the greatest crimi- 
nalsin Paris. He can do what he likes with 
some of these night gangs, who rob whom 
they please and defy the police.” 

“Where is Stevens now?” Mannister 
asked abruptly. 

“He was at Chantilly yesterday,” Pol- 
sover said slowly. ‘“ He will be in Paris to- 
night.” ; 

“Are you one of his creatures?” Man- 
nister asked. 

“Not I,” Polsover answered. “I went 
to him for alms, and he tossed me a ten- 
franc piece and told me to go to the devil. I 
am not his man, or I should not have told 
you what I have.” 

Mannister nodded. “TI shall see Colin 
Stevens to-night,” he said, “and he may 
find that the time has come for our accounts 
to be squared. As for you, you had better 
go back to England.” 

“How can I?” Polsover exclaimed bit- 
terly. “My partners paid the four thou- 
sand pounds and said that I had gone abroad 
for a holiday. It was the only way they 
could save the firm’s reputation. ’ 
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“ Exactly,” Mannister interrupted. “ You 
can return from your holiday and pay back 
the four thousand pounds. You may re- 
member that my profit on that little deal 
with you amounted to something like sixty 
thousand, so I can spare you the ‘odd four.’ 

He took a check-book from his pocket and 
wrote out a check, passing it across the table 
to Polsover. 

“You don’t mean this, Mannister?” 
Polsover stammered. 

‘Don’t be a fool,” Mannister replied. 
“Tam not giving you the money. Iam not 
afflicted by a sudden spasm of generosity. 
You’ve sold me information, and I’ve 
bought it cheap. I knew all about Atrus- 
cans. I knew very well that I was giving 
you a thousand pounds for something that 
was worth nearer one hundred thousand. 
If you think I’m generous, tear the check up 
if you like. If you are not a fool you’ll take 
it back to London and make friends with 
your partners. There’s only one thing, 
mind. If you try to thank me I'll stop pay- 
ment of it. I hate humbug. Now,” he 
continued, rising, “ I think that I shall go 
around to Henri’s bar and look for Mr. 
Colin Stevens.” 

Polsover, too, rose to his feet. “He goes 
in fear of you,” he said, “and he goes 
armed.” 

Mannister smiled as he took up his hat 
and stick. “Iam afraid,” he said calmly, 
“that our friend is getting a little old- 
fashioned. When I am prepared to talk, 
it will not be arms that will save him.” 

Mannister turned into the Rue Danau, 
but he did not at once make his way to 
Henri’s bar. He entered instead a suite of 
offices, and held a brief interview with a 
small gray-haired man who sat at a bare 
desk in a bare room at the top of the build- 
ing, and whose plate announced that he was 
a private agent unrivaled in the detection 
of criminals, erring wives, and runaway 
children. Afterward he took a fiacre to the 
Café des Ambassadeurs, and asked for the 
chief maitre d’hétel. 

“T want, ” he explained, “to see your plan 
of the tables for dinner to-night.” 

The maitre d’hétel handed a chair to 
Mannister and brought the plan, together 
with the menu and a wine-card. “ Mon- 
sieur would doubtless desire to order some 

dinner,” he suggested blandly. 

Mannister pointed to a table for two in 
the front row. “I want this table,” he said. 
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The maitre d’hétel was in despair, but it 
was impossible: that table was already 
engaged, also the one next to it. An excel- 
lent place in the second row, or a corner 
table in the front row, if monsieur desired! 
But Mannister checked him. 

“Look here,” he said, slipping a twenty- 
franc piece into his hand, “I want that table 
for a special reason—to please madame, you 
understand? Give it to me, and serve me my 
dinner yourself, and there will be two more 
of these at the close of the evening.” 

The maitre d’hétel was only human. He 
disappeared into the office, and returned 
with his face wreathed in smiles. “It shall 
be as monsieur desires,” he announced. 
“The table was engaged for an excellent 
client, but he does not know its exact lo- 
cation. And for the dinner?” 

Mannister took out a heavy gold pencil, 
and wrote, with the care of a man who is 
planning for himself a dinner de luxe, a list 
of dishes which commanded the respect of 
even the maitre d’hdétel himself. Then he 
added the wine and a few further particulars 
and departed, walking up the Champs- 
Elysées until he came to a turn to the right. 
He walked down this street a few yards, and 
rang the bell at a handsome suite of apart- 
ments, and was admitted. 

“Will you take my card,” he asked, “to 
Madame de Modina?” 

“Madame does not receive this after- 
noon,” the servant answered hesitatingly. 

“Will you tell madame that I am an old 
friend,” Mannister said, “and that I have 
come from England to see her? It will be 
an affair of five minutes only, but she will 
always be grateful to me for coming. I 
have news for her.” 

The maid tripped away, and returned 
after a few minutes’ absence. ‘“ Madame 
will receive monsieur,” she announced with 
asmile. “Will you be pleased to come this 
way?” 

Mannister laid down his hat and stick, 
and followed her into a small reception- 
room. A woman, typically French—or was 
there, perhaps, some dash of Spanish blood 
in her veins which accounted for the pale 
cheeks and blue-black hair ?—half rose from 
a couch and looked at him inquiringly. 
Mannister bowed, and waited till the servant 
who had admitted him had left the room. 

“Madame de Modina,” he said, “my 
name is Mannister. It is doubtless un- 
known to you.” 
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_The lady, somewhat impressed by Man- 
nister’s appearance, murmured her regrets 
and pointed to a chair. 

“TI fear,” Mannister continued, “that I 
shall not greatly recommend myself to you 
when I say that I was once a friend of 
Monsieur Colin Stevens.” _ 

She leaned a little toward him. The 
change in her expression was unmistakable, 
“Once a friend?” she murmured. 

Mannister bowed. “It is because I can 
say that,” he answered, “that I am here.” 

The woman’s face was distorted with a 
sudden fit of passion. She sat upright upon 
the couch and stamped upon the floor with 
her high-heeled shoes. There was some- 
thing almost tragic in her expression. “How 
do you dare, sir,” she exclaimed, “to come 
here and mention to me that man’s name?” 

“Because,” Mannister answered, “I 
thought it would interest you to know that 
to-night he is dining at the Café des Ambas- 
sadeurs with Mademoiselle de Fleurier.” 

She sprang to her feet and dashed to the 
floor the book which she had been reading. 
“Tt has come to that, then!” she exclaimed 
fiercely. “ He will dine in public with her!” 

“Tt has come to that,” Mannister an- 
swered. 

“And you,” she asked, turning suddenly 
upon him, “ what business is it of yours? I 
do not understand why you, a stranger, 
come here to tell me this.” 

“Madame,” Mannister answered, “I 
come out of no kindness to you. I come 
because the man Stevens is my enemy, and 
because I know it will give him no pleasure 
to find you dining at the next table to-night 
when he parades his new conquest.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked sul- 
lenly. 

“That if you will give me the honor of 
being my guest at dinner to-night,” Man- 
nister said, “the table which I have en- 
gaged at the Café des Ambassadeurs is 
curiously enough next to the one where Colin 
Stevens and Mademoiselle de Fleurier will 
sit.” 

The woman walked the length of the 
room and back. One saw now that it was 
not time but grief which had written lines 
into her face and stolen the color from her 
cheeks. She was a young woman, but she 
was suffering. “At what hour, monsieur,” 
she asked, “ will you call for me?” 

“ At eight o’clock,” Mannister answered. 
“We shall do well to be there first.” 
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Mannister, although his back was toward 
the entrance, knew very well the exact mo- 
ment when Colin Stevens and the lady who 
was with him entered the café. Two 
courses had passed untouched by the woman 
who sat opposite him with her eyes fixed 
upon the doorway. The dash of carmine 
upon her lips seemed to make even more 
startling the dead whiteness of her cheeks. 
Her black eyes seemed unnaturally large and 
bright. People looked at her and admired. 
Of her type she was surely wonderful. But 
when Mademoiselle de Fleurier rustled in, 
there was a little murmur of half-stifled 
admiration. In her wonderful lace gown 
and picture hat, with a rope of pearls about 
her neck, her blond hair faultlessly arranged, 
and the blush of youth upon her cheeks, she 
was certainly a companion to be proud of. 
Colin Stevens, dark and tall, with streaks of 
gray in his hair and lines about his worn 
face, nevertheless held himself like a young 
man, as, preceded by the maitre d’ hotel, 
they took their seats at the little table, which 
by his foresight was almost smothered with 
pink roses. Her back was toward Man- 
nister, whom Stevens had not recognized. 
It was not until several minutes after their 
entrance that Stevens, glancing round him 
for the first time, was aware who were his 
neighbors. 

Mademoiselle de Fleurier learned across 
the table and touched his hand affectionately. 
“You are ill, mon ami?” or is it 
a ghost that you see?” 

A ghost! It was worse than that, Stevens 
thought, as he raised his glass to his lips and 
drank. Down the long avenues cf his ill- 
spent life they came, the ghosts of wronged 
women, of misspent hours, of friends de- 
ceived. It wasan epitome of all ne which 
seemed to look at him from the dark somber 
eyes of the woman a few feet away. Fora 
moment his courage faltered. 

‘The place is hot,” he muttered, half 
rising. 

She laughed 1 
murmured. “Why, we are out of doors 
See how 


she asked, ‘ 


softly. “Foolish!” she 


here. Look across at the trees. 
cool and green they are in the lamplight. 
There is no other place so cool as this in 
Paris. Drink some more wine. You are 
wertired, perhaps. ” 

She laughed into his eyes, and Stc 
down, prepared to face he knew not what. 
All this time Mannister had not looked at 





vens sat 





The next ‘‘Long Arm of Mannister’”’ 








Intervenes 


him, and yet in the blanched face of his 
companion he read something of what was 
passing. 

“TI fear our friend will enjoy his dinner 
none the better for finding us so near,” he 
said. 

She smiled at him curiously. “One 
cannot tell,” she murmured. “He calls 
himself an epicure in sensations. Even 
this one may appeal to him—to make love to 
the woman he adores, a few yards away from 
the one he has discarded! We shall see.” 

She ate little, watching her companion’s 
plate anxiously. Mannister judged that 
she was in a hurry to depart, and humored 
her. She declined coffee, and soon sent 
for her wrap. Mannister himself arranged 
about her shoulders a wonderful black lace 
cloak. Her right hand he noticed she kept 
free. Was there something clutched be- 
tween the fingers? He would not look. It 
was not his business. They passed out, 
Mannister, with a word of apology, leading 
the way and waiting for her at the turn. He 
passed Stevens without the flicker of an 
eyelid. Then he heard the rustling of her 
skirts cease, and turned round. Almost 
simultaneously a man’s shriek rang through 
the place. The little scene was in its way 
dramatic enough. Stevens was still stand- 
ing, his face covered with a napkin which 
barely stifled his inhuman cries. Before 
him stood the woman, immovable, her 
scarlet lips pressed close together, her eyes 
still blazing with anger. From her out- 
stretched hand the light fumes were still 
curling. A great brown hole was burned in 
the table-cloth just below. Mademoiselle 
de Fleurier had fallen backward, and lay 
fainting, with her head resting upon the next 
table. Everyone in the café was standing 
up. A doctor came hurrying from the rear. 
Mannister went up to the woman who had 
been his companion and touched her arm. 

“You had better come away,” he said. 
‘They have sent for the police.” 

She flung his arm away. “ What do I care 
for the police!” she answered. “I want to 
see him suffer.” 

Mannister turned on his heel with a little 
shiver. “If I had known that the woman 
was such a fiend!” he muttered. 


Nevertheless, on his way back to the 


hotel he drew from his poc ketbook a sheet 
of paper, and with firm fingers drew a line 
through the name of Colin Stevens. 


story will appear in the May issue. 
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At the "Shea of the 


Republic 
Posteeript— I he Election of 1907 


By Charles Edward Russell 


Editor s Note.—Mr. Russell and the Cosmopolitan have made plain to the Ameri- 
can public, in the previous articles of this series, two appalling facts: 

First : That a new system of election methods, simple, businesslike, and unfailingly 
effective, has been vigorously developed in this country, whereby the political boss and 
the public-utility corporation already have their hands at the very throat of our re- 


publican government. 


Second: That election crimes, the most baneful to the public welfare, are the 
safest of all offenses to commit, and the seldomest punished. 

To work at shattering the vicious chain of the vote-broker, his employer, and the 
criminal repeater is the most patriotic duty before the American citizen to-day. But 


how little the duty is recognized will be seen by a reading of the following article, in 


which Mr. Russell describes the effectiveness of the system at the election of 1907— 
two years after the one from which he drew his previous array of facts. 


sft Draws OCI ), 


easy American citi- 
it , 


zen, complacently comfort- 
able in the belief that every- 
thing is lovely, you thought 
that the election frauds of 
1905 were an exceptional or 
spasmodic outbreak of slum 






criminality, did you not? 
You thought that such 
things could not happen 


again; 
your will and your inveterate habit of self- 
content that such things had happened in 
1905, but you were sure they could not be 


you had been convinced against 


repeated. You told yourself that the wave 
of indignation aroused over that election, 
the awakened public conscience, the “ moral 
house-cleaning” of which you had heard 
so much, would suffice to stop a return of 
such frauds. No mind-reading or clairvoy- 


ance is required to discover that this is what 
you thought; it is what we always think 
about such matters. 

But you did not go abroad on election 
If you had visited 


day of November, 1907. 





the typical polling-places in most cities, and 
particularly in New York, you would have 
discovered (to your unspeakable amaze- 
ment, no doubt) that exactly the old game of 
election-stealing was being worked in ex- 
actly the same way as before—only more 
boldly, brazenly, defiantly, and more as a 
matter-of-course transaction in business. 
You would have found that the public 
indignation was forgotten, the moral 
house-cleaning obliterated, and that the 
vote-broker and his employer and his thugs 
again were in control of the ballot-box. 

In New York city the election fell upon 
what is called an off year. Few offices were 
to be filled. And yet in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx there must have 
been cast that day twenty thousand fraudu- 
lent votes and at least half as many in the 
borough of Brooklyn. 

All of these crimes were committed by 
the vote-brokers dealing in the same way 
and with the same agents as in previous 
years. 

Most of them were committed so openly 
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that even the unpractised observer could not 
fail to know what was going on. 

Most of them were committed under con- 
ditions that left no doubt of the practical 
connivance of the police. 

Among the persons that on election day 
went about the city to see if these things 
were sO was Deputy Attorney- General 
Reass. He visited polling-places in sixteen 
assembly districts. He found at each 
polling-place from two to fifty instances 
where fraudulent votes had been deposited 
in the names of legitimate voters. On the 
basis of these observations it was estimated 
that in the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx there had been cast 7700 fraudulent 
votes of this nature alone. 


TWENTY THOUSAND ELECTION CRIMES 


Deputy Reass learned that in the great 
majority of these cases the notice of fraud 
given by the disfranchised and defrauded 
citizen never got beyond the board of in- 
spectors in the polling-place, and that the 
voter, with some mild expression of his dis- 
approval, submitted to the outrage because 
he did not dare to do anything else. Hun- 
dreds of other voters, terrified by the over- 
whelming number and menacing aspect of 
the Tammany watchers, fled without a pro- 
test from the polling-place as soon as they 
learned that they had been disfranchised 
The deputy attorney-general, in the exercise 
of his duty, was repe itedly assailed by bands 
of thugs that without legal right had been 
stationed in the polling- pli ices; many times 
he narrowly escaped severe person: al injury. 
He came to the conclusion that the close at- 
tention directed to the lodging-house coloniz- 
ers in the down-town districts had tended to 
drive the business up-town, and that janitors 
and householders had been bribed into the 
connivance with the vote-brokers that had 
formerly made profits for the lodging-house 
keepers and clerks; but the general condi- 
tions of the business remained the same 

From my own observations I should think 
this very likely. I doubt if an equal number 
of floaters, repeaters, and professional elec- 


tion crooks had ever been seen in some of 


the up-town districts, and there were many 
strong indications that they had been sup- 
plied from places nearer at hand than the 
Bowery. I suppose I need hardly say that 
these executed other kinds of frauds besides 
merely voting in the names of actual citi- 
zens. If the estimates based on the deputy 


attorney-general’s tour are correct, and 

7700 citizens of these two boroughs were in 
thie manner disfranchised on that day, no 
experienced student of election-day methods 
will doubt that the repeaters, the colonizers, 
the men that registered in many districts 
and the men that registered several times in 
one district committed a probable total of 
twenty thousand separate crimes. 

Of the thousands that committed these 
crimes seventy were indicted by the No- 
vember grand jury. 

Fortunately, it is possible to say that 
the dull routine has been slightly varied. 
Hitherto, in this gravest of crimes against 
the people, an indictment has meant an 
indictment and nothing more. But, thanks 
to the persistent prosecution of those rep- 
resenting the Independence League who 
brought about the indictments, some of 
these criminals have gone to jail, and others 
are going. 

THIRTY CONVICTIONS 


As this is written thirty men have been 
convicted and sentenced to terms in prison. 
And, what is very much more important, 
tens of thousands of ballot-box criminals 
and the planning cowards, the political 
bosses that own them and let them go to 
their fate, have received a salutary warning. 

These thirty creatures sent to jail do not 
include, of course, the big men, the respon- 
sible men that ought to be in jail, whose 
jailing would check their favorite crime. 

Joseph Healy, who was sentenced to four 
years and six months, had been trailed from 
polling-place to polling-place most of the 
day. It was shown that he had voted re- 
peatedly. Richard Gilben confessed that 
he had voted under the name of Henry 
Kerns because he knew that Kerns was 
going fishing that day. Louis Mansey, a 
bootblack with a stand at No. 328 East 
Houston Street, was intimidated, by a 
threat of having his license revoked, into 
registering from his stand, although he did 
not live there. He was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. 

Among those indicted there was one man 
of some importance, Mr. Peter Acritelli, 
who is now a coroner, and whose political 
work is done in the Second Assembly Dis 
trict of New York. 

Coroner Acritelli was indicted twice— 
for felony in aiding and abetting false 
registration, and for misdemeanor. He 
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was not convicted, however. He was not 
tried. The coroner appeared before Judge 
Crain, who dismissed his case without trial, 
following upon the grand jury’s indictment. 

It must be understood that Judge Crain 
acted within his legal right, and within his 
discretion, in releasing this larger-sized fish 
from the net into which the grand jury had 
thrown him, with the smaller fish that after- 
ward went to prison. The law allows the 
judge on the bench to dismiss the indict- 
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bench, that the large fish who got out of 
the net happened to be an innocent fish 
Sut it is quite safe to say that Coroner 
Acritelli and some of the other big fish will 
be more careful hereafter, even as regards 
appearances, than they have been hitherto. 

Confidence is somewhat restored by 
these thirty convictions and imprisonments, 
by the many indictments, and especially by 
the energy shown in the prosecution and 
the promptness of the judges, as a rule, in 





‘“*“YOUNG FELLOW, YOU KEEP STILL, AND GET OUT OF 


THIS OR LL FAN YOU GOOD’ 


ment and free the accused if it seems to him 
Wise and necessary to do so, or if he 
doesn’t like the evidence on which the in- 
dictment is found. Judge Crain filled 
forty-five pages with his reasons for allowing 
Acritelli to go free and_ needless to say, all 
4 those reasons cannot be given here. 

We are bound to assume, as good citi- 
zens filled with profound respect for the 


, 


sending the guilty men to prison; whereas 
hitherto indictments for ballot-box frauds 
have been considered harmless, amusing, 


resultless features of election-time gaiety. 


TYPICAL INSTANCES 


But how miserably inadequate to the 
huge mass of offenses! In the polling-place 
at No. 230 East Fourteenth Street the names 
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of fifty men had been voted fraudulently 
before eight o’clock. By noon Judge 
Palmieri found that at the Twenty-second 
Election District of the Third Assembly 
District more than one hundred legal voters 
had complained that their names had been 
fraudulently voted.- Adolph Pimsler, No. 
229 East Thirteenth Street, made such a 
discovery in another precinct, and when he 
protested was jeered at and hustled from the 
polls by the Tammany heelers. Joseph M. 
Landau, of No. 213 East Thirteenth Street, 
found his name had been voted. He re- 
ported the facts to Judge Palmieri, who got 
a mandamus directing the inspectors to 
receive Landau’s vote. ‘When this was 
served Tammany heelers attempted to pre- 
vent the acceptance of the vote by raising 
a question of Landau’s identity. 

Max Wolpon, a grocer at No. 243 East 
Thirteenth Street, long a resident in his dis- 
trict, found his name had been voted by 
some hired criminal from the vote-brokers’ 
forces and was urged to secure a mandamus. 
He declined to move in the matter because 
the Tammany heelers had told him they 
would ruin his business if he made a fuss. 
A man named Duff, well known in the same 
precinct, found he had been voted, and from 
the courts obtained such a mandamus as 
Landau had obtained. The instant he ap- 
peared at the polling-place with his counsel 
a Tammany heeler, standing by the side of 
the chairman of the election board, pro- 
duced a list of names and formally chal 
lenged Duff. 


“Why,” said Duff’s counsel, “how long 
have you been here?” 
“Since six o’clock this morning,” said 


the man. 

“Then why didn’t you challenge the 
fraud that voted here earlier in the name of 
Duff?” said the counsel. 

The challenger was plainly stumped, and 
of course there was no possible answer to 
that question. 

“Oh, well,” he said after a pause, “* I'll 
withdraw the challenge,” and even the 
Tammany thugs joined in the shout of 
ironical laughter that went up. 

Some things of this nature I have seen for 
myself, and some were reported to me by 
indubitable witnesses. One of these, a very 
respectable and industrious citizen, twenty 
years a resident at one address in New York 
city, had long been in the habit of voting 
early and then going fishing. He knew 
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well all the election officers of his district, 
and they knew him well—and his fishing 
habits. On last election day he concluded 
not to go fishing, and about noon went down 
to the polling-place to vote. He found, to 
his amazement, that some one had voted in 
his name. He called out to the Tammany 
captain, who was standing by, and _pro- 
tested. 

“ Aw, forget it,” said the captain, “and 
go home. We’ve got that vote, ain’t we? 
Well, do you think you can do anything 
about it?” 

The disfranchised man, who once served 
in the navy of his country and is a sturdy 
citizen, continued to protest. Then a creat 
policeman, whose inebriety was beyond 
doubt, lurched over to the place and said, 

‘Young fellow, you keep still, and get out 
of this or ll fan you good.” 

The former navy man went home. As he 
mounted the stairs the druggist on the first 
floor called to him and related with strong 
indignation how he, too, had found that he 
had been fraudulently voted that day. And 
in the evening the man that has the flat 
above dropped in to relate a similar expe- 
rience. So that in one house there were 
three American citizens that had been by 
fraud deprived of their rights. 

I asked the ex-navy man if I might use his 
name in relating this incident. He said: 

“Tf you do, what do you think will happen 
to me? I shall be going home some night, 
and as I pass a doorway a black-jack will 
hit me at the base of the skull, and that will 








be the last of me. 
POLICE PARTICIPATION IN ELECTION 
FRAUDS 
As to the share of the police in these 


matters, here is an incident in which, for 
obvious reasons, I must again suppress the 
names, though I may say I have for it an 
authority beyond all question. A_ police 
man is assigned to each polling-place. 
To a certain polling-place on the East Side 
there was assigned a certain policeman of 
exceedingly temperate habits and some con 
science. The Tammany captain ol 
precinct, on arriving at the scene 
activities, went at once to this policeman, 
drew him aside, and said, 

“Come and have a drink with me 

“T don’t drink when I’m on duty,” said 
the policeman. 


‘Aw. I know that old bluff,” said the 
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RAISED HIS FIST TO STRIKE ACCETTA, 


WHO DODGED THE 


BLOW AND ESCAPED 


| captain. “It’s all right; you needn’t be 
| afraid of me. Come and have a drink.” 
The policeman steadily refused, the 
captain steadily insisted, and in a way that 
iroused the policeman’s suspicion. Find- 
ing his man immovable, the captain pres- 
ently went disgustedly to a telephone and 
held a conversation with somebody. Five 
minutes later that policeman had orders 
irom his superiors to go down to the East 
| River and watch a vacant lot, and another 
' 


man was sent to take his place at the polls. 
Before noon the other man was usefully 
drunk and threatening the disfranchised if 
they made any complaint. 

One of the most astonishing incidents 
passed under the notice of a candidate for 
alderman in one of the down-town districts. 
[ will call him Corvus, because I suppose if 
[ published his real name I should certainly 
bring upon him the black-jack or other 
painful attentions. This man went into a 
polling-place in his district and saw re- 
peaters, obvious repeaters, plainly and 








boldly at their work. He saw, for instance, 
the same man vote under one name and go 
back, stand in line, and vote again under 
another name. He observed such things 
more than once. But he was alone, there 
was about him a great crowd of election 
bullies, and he concluded that he had better 
suppress any complaint until he should be 
safely away from that neighborhood. Just 
then there came to the door the Tammany 
leader of the district, personally well known 
to Corvus. 

“Say, Tim,” he said, “do you think this 
is fair play? I’ve been watching these 
fellows, and they are just moving around in 
a circle, voting again and again. Id like to 
get a chance at a square deal.” 

“Why, say, how many votes do you ex- 
pect?” said the leader. “I don’t mind 
giving you some. Here, youse””—turning to 
a knot of men standing by—“ youse go and 
vote for Corvus,” and the candidate stood 
there and saw votes deposited for himself 
that he knew were absolutely fraudulent 
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and men enter and leave the polling-booths 
and return to them. 

At a polling-place in Grand Street as a 
man named Accetta gave his ballot to the 


chairman a Tammany heeler asked him 
how he had voted. Accetta evaded the 
question. “Did he vote right?” the 


heeler asked of the chairman. The chair- 
man with his thumb and finger pressed the 
ballot apart, !ooked at the marks, and shook 
The heeler raised his fist to 
strike Accetta, who dodged the blow, and, 
running out of the place, escaped. But 
ballots were opened and examined in scores 
of places; often the chairman or some clerk 
did that utterly illegal thing and made no 
attempt to conceal the doing of it. 


his head. 


ELECTION CRIME A ROUTINE OCCURRENCE 


It was the judgment of the men that went 
about investigating these offenses that in the 
great mé jority of cases the inspectors of 
election knew perfectly well what work was 
afoot and made no effort to discourage or 
stop it, even if they did not actively assist in 
the fraud. In other words, the situation 
practically duplicated the situation in 1905, 
although between times there had been a 
full exposure of the nature and extent of 
these crimes and a bitter public protest 
against them. That practically none of the 
fraud-conniving election bos irds of 1905 had 
been punished seemed to be a pregnant fact 
in the minds of the generality of these of- 
fenders. Election frauds had ceased to bea 
crime to them and had become a matter of 
routine and regular occurrence. 

So have they become to many others 
besides the election inspectors. The great 
change that in recent years has come over 
our politic al campaign methods can hardly 
have escaped the attention of any thought- 
ful person. In the New York city cam- 
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paign of 1907, as on other occasions in 
recent years, the successful party held prac- 
tically no meetings, hired no halls, had no 
speakers, proclaimed no “rallies,” made 
ho appez ils to the voters, presented no argu- 
ments, made no promises, urged no attack, 
offered no defense, outlined no program, 
raised no question, indicated no policy. It 
merely went directly and plainly to the vote- 
brokers, contracted for the number of votes 
it needed, paid the bill, and took the election. 
And there is the whole new system of elec- 
tion methods, in New York city and in 
other places, simple, plain, businesslike and 
unfailingly effective, the dirty hand of the 
political boss and the dirty hand of the 
sabe -utility corporation clutchi ing straight 
at the very breath of republican government 
in America. 

Strange on reflection all this seems. It 
is strange that we should ever have allowed 
such a system to grow up among us when it 
is perfectly obvious that to suppress the 
ballot-box by fraud is exactly as huge an 
evil as to suppress it by force. It is strange 
that of all crimes men can commit this is the 
safest and seldomest punished, although of 
all crimes men can commit it has the most 
baneful results upon the public welfare. _ It 
is strange that we should permit fat and 
illegal corporations to keep by this means 
their hands in our pockets. But strangest 
of all is this, that there should be among usa 
certain element of vaunted intelligence and 
respectability that is allowed to preach to 
us fifty-one weeks in every year about the 
beauty of public purity, the duties of citizen- 
ship, and the grandeur of civic honesty, 
and on the fifty-second week to accept with 
a smug and oily hypocrisy the rotten fruits 
of the perilous villainy wrought upon us by 
the vote-broker, his employer, and his gangs 
of thugs. 
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AKE haste, child,” called 
Aunt Jane; ‘‘there’s 
mighty little time between 
dinner and sundown, and 
if we’re goin’ to town we'd 
better be startin’.” 

Aunt Jane came out of 
the house drawing on a pair of silk gloves. 
She was arrayed in her best gown of black 
alpaca, a silk-fringed cape covered her 
shoulders, her poke bonnet was draped with 
a veil of figured lace, and under the lace her 





‘ face shone with happy anticipation, for a 


lifetime of trips to town had not dulled her 
enjoyment of such an event. 

The horse and buggy stood at the gate. 
The former had a pedigree as long as that of 
the penniless lass, and Aunt Jane could tell 
many wonderful tales of Nelly’s spirit and 
speed i in the days of her youth. Some rem- 
nant of this fire was supposed to smolder yet 
in the old thoroughbred, but as I looked at 
the drooping head and half-shut eyes, I saw 
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there was good reason for Aunt Jane’s haste 
if we were expected to get back from town 
before nightfall. 

“What are we going to town for?” I 
asked, as I stepped into the buggy and took 
up the reins. 

Aunt Jane hesitated. “Well,” she said, 
“I’m goin’ to lay in a supply o’ soda and 
creamo’ tartar,and I ma iy buy some gyarden- 
seed and one thing or a1 iother. I ain’t ex- 
actly out o’ soda and cream o’ tartar, and I 
could git the seed from some o’ the neigh- 
bors. I reckon if the truth was told, I’m 
goin’ to town jest to be agoin’.” 
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482 A Ride 


A certain English humorist, who is not 
so well known to this generation as Mark 
Twain, once wrote a page of gentle satire 
about those misguided people who leave 
their native land to travel in foreign coun- 
tries. He finds but three reasons for their 
folly: “infirmity of body, imbecility of 
mind, and inevitable necessity”; and the 
whole circle of such travelers he classifies 
under the following heads: the Idle, the In- 
quisitive, the Lying, the Proud, the Vain, 
and the Splenetic. Had he gone a little 
farther into hissubject he might have written 
approvingly of the Innocent Traveler, who, 
on a May day, sets forth to go from his 
home in the country to the near-by town, 
all for the mere pleasure of traveling. 

Why, indeed, should the desire for travel 
send one across oceans or over continents ? 


Wherever we go we find only the old earth 


and the old sky, and, under varying forms 
of dress and complexion, the same old hu- 
manity of which we are a part. Does not 
the sun rise or set as splendidly over some 
blue Kentucky hill as over the Jungfrau? 
Is the daisy on Mars Hill any fairer than the 
daisy that opens its petals on any meadow 
of the New World? And if historic associa- 
tions are the aim of your wanderings, turn 
the pages of some old school history or send 
your memory on a p pogpenin pilgrimage to 
the olden days, and a country road may 
carry you into a ae as glorious as that 
which lies along the Appian Way. 

For a long time we rode in silence. On 
crowded streets and in towns one must talk; 
but out of doors in the country there is a 
Voice continually speaking in a language : 
old as the song of the morning stars, saad if 
the soul hears that, human words are not 
needed. 

Aunt Jane was the first to speak, . Ain't 
it sweet tand peaceful this time o’ the year! 
she said. “I look at these pretty fields and 
woods all fenced in, with good roads runnin’ 
alongside, and it don’t seem like it could be 
just a little more’n two generations between 
now and the time when this was the Dark 
and Bloody Ground and the white men was 
fightin’ with Indians and bears and: wildcats 
to git possession of it. Why, right over 
there on that ridge o’ hills is the place where 
Sam Amos’s grandfather run the gantlet 
when he was c aptured by the Indians. 
Sam used to have the old tow-linen shirt 
with the blood-stains and the cut on the 
shoulder where one 0’ the Indians struck 
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him with a tomahawk. I ricollect Parson 
Page used to say that life was jest a runnin’ 
of the gantlet. There’s enemies on each 
side of us, and every one of ’em is strikin’ at 
us. And we can’t run away, and we know 
that there’s one stroke comin’ some time or 
other that’s certain to bring us down. And 
all we’ve got to do is to stand up and keep 
goin’ right on and be ready for the last blow, 
whenever it happens to fall. And here’s 
Devil’s Holler,” she continued; “look 
down that bluff, and you'll see it.” 

I looked and saw a deep cup-shaped 
valley, dark with the shadows of overhanging 
rocks and trees, and luxuriant with ferns 
and underbrush that grew rankly out of soil 
made rich by the drifted leaves of a hun- 
dred autumns. 

“Some folks say that the old stage-road 
used to run past here, and a band o’ robbers 
used to hide by the side 0’ the road and way- 
lay the stage and rob the passengers and 
maybe murder ’em and bury their bodies at 
the bottom o’ the holler. And”—she low- 
ered her voice—‘some folks say the place 
is ha’nted. Sam Amos declared the devil 
come out o’ that holler and chased him for 
half a mile one dark night when he was late 
comin’ home from town. But I reckon the 
only devil that chased Sam was the devil in 
the bottom of his whiskey-jug, and Uncle 
Billy Bascom says there never was any stage 
line along this road within his ricollection. 
So there you are; don’t know what to believe 
and what not to believe.” 

Just here the road made a steep, upward 
curve, and we looked down on the clear, 
green ripples of a river that wound between 
high rocky cliffs on one hand and on the 
other vast fields of corn growing lustily in 
the deep rich soil. 

“Why should such a pretty little river 
be called the Barren River?” I asked. 
‘There isn’t anything barren about the 
river or the country around it.” 

Aunt Jane’s eyes sparkled. She was 
capable of answering the question, for it 
touched a page of ancient history that was 
to her a twice-told tale. “ You see all these 
trees, child?” she said impressively, waving 
her hand in the direction of the luxuriant 
masses of foliage. “‘ Jest look at that tulip- 
tree yonder, eighty feet high, I reckon, and 
the flowers standin’ up all over it like the 
gold candlesticks the Bible tells about. You 
wouldn’t think all these trees could grow up 
since the first settlers come through here 
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But I’ve heard father tell about it many a 
time. He said the Indians used to set fire 
to the woods and the fields, and when the 
first settlers come through here they called 
this the Barrens on account o’ there bein’ 
no trees, and they passed by all this good 
land and went further up on Gasper River 
where there was springs comin’ out o’ the 
hills and plenty of trees. You see, there’s 
two things a settler has to have, wood and 
water; and that’s why the country up around 
Gasper was settled before this was, and this 
got the name of the Barrens, when there 
ain’t a richer lot o’ ground anywhere. 

“And speakin’ of names, honey, did I 
ever tell you how Kittle Creek got its name : 

* Well, now, folks has been laughin’ about 
that story for the last seventy-five years, and 
I reckon they’ll keep on laughin’ as long as 
there’s a old man or a old woman like me 
livin’ to tell it,” and Aunt Jane began 
laughing in advance of the story. 

“The right name o’ Kittle Creek is Clear 
Fork,” she said, ‘“ but it’s been Kittle Creek 
ever since old man Sam Stapleton give it 
that name. And this was the way of it 
Old man Sam lived on the fur side o’ the 
creek, and he was in the habit 0’ comin’ to 
town every once in a while to lay in his 
groceries and such things, and every time 
he’d come to town he’d git his jug filled, of 
course, and drink all along the way home; 
and by the time he’d git to Clear Fork he 
wouldn’t know where he was, or who he 
was, or which way he was goin’. He was a 
mighty good-hearted man, but that jug was 


his besettin’ sin. 

*Well,-one evenin’ he was comin’ home 
the usual way, him and the jug, and he got 
to the creek and concluded he’d git off his 
horse and lay down and take a little nap. 
Some o’ the women folks in that neighbor- 
hood had been doin’ their washin’ that day, 
and there was a big iron kittle on the bank 
set up on some stones-where they’d b’iled 
their clothes. Old man Sam laid down by 
the kittle and went to sleep. Pretty soon he 
got awake and set up and rubbed his eves 
and took notice of the kittle, and says he, 

“* Have I crossed this creek or not?’ says 
he. “Tt appears to me like I’ve seen this 
kittle before, but whether it was on this side 
0? the creek or the other, to save my life I 
can’t tell.’ ; 

“Then he studied a while and says he, 

“*Well, Dll give myself the benefit of the 
doubt.’ So he crdssed the creek and got off 
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his horse and set down in the shade and took 
a drink out o’ the jug and fell asleep again. 
After a while he woke up and looked around, 
and says he: ‘Here I am again, and here’s 
the creek, and yonder’s that old kittle jest as 
naturalas life. But what I want to know is, 
am I agoin’ to town or am I comin’ back 
home?’ And he looked at the sun, and says 
he, ‘ Judgin’ by the way that sun looks, it 
might be nine o'clock in the mornin’, and 
it might be three o’clock in the evenin’, and 


a Solomon I ain’t able to decide 


not bein’ 
which it is, but I'll take my chances and go 
across the creek.’ 

‘So across the creek he went and took 


another drink and laid down and fel 





ri 


up the thire 


ht by the kittle. Pretty soon he woke 
‘third time and says he: ‘Well, if 

here ain’t that old kitt Howdy, 
Mr. Kittle! Can you tell me which way I’m 
goin’ and whether it’s mornin’ or evenin’ ?’ 
“Well, the kittle didn’t answer, and the 
old man set there and thought a while, and 


le agall 


then he crossed the creek and took another 
drink and another nap and crossed again, 
and there was the same old kittle, and he 
looked at it and give it a kick and Says he: 
‘IT never saw as many blame kittles in all my 
life as I’ve seen to-day. I reckon this must 
be Kittle Creek.’”’ 

Aunt Jane paused to join in my laughter. 

‘Lalways thought it was a shame to laugh 
at a poor drunkard,” she resumed, * but 
old man Sam told the Kittle Creek story on 
ind I don’t reckon he thought he 
was changin’ the name of Clear Fork Creek, 


himself, 


but from that time on nobody ever called it 
anything but Kittle Creek.” 

She stopped and peered over the side of 
the bug 
change in the road. Oo 
rain for a week, but the horse’s hoofs and 


the wheels of our buggy had suddenly ceased 









Vv. Her keen eyes had detected a 





There had been n 


to raise any dust. 
* Looks like there’d been a shower here 
lately ,’ she remarked; “but I don’t s« eany 
ight here in the middle 


sign o’ rain except r 


inst 


That’s jest what it is,’’ exclaimed Aunt 
‘Uncle Billy Bascom 
is tellin? me about the new-fangled Way 
in’ the dust, but didn’t 
with dust any 


Jane delightedly. 
\ C 
they had of layi 
like oil’d mix 
That shows how 
Well, ain’t this nice! 


seem to me 
more’n it will with water. 
little old folks knows. 
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Ridin’ along in dry weather and_ never 
raisin’ a bit o’ dust! Uncle Billy didn’t ap- 
prove o’ the oiled roads. He says, says he, 

‘Jane, it looks to me like them town folks 
won’t never git through circumventin’ 
Providence.’ Says he: ‘They’ve got their 
gas and their ’lectricity so’s it ‘don’t make a 
bit o’ difference whether the sun or the moon 
or the stars shines or not. And they’ve got 
their ’lectric fans which makes ’em inde- 
pendent of the wind blowin’, and now they’re 
fixin’ the roads so’s they won’t have to pray 
for rain.’ Says he, ‘It looks like they’re 
tryin’ to git rid of all sense o’ dependence on 
the Almighty; but as for me,’ says he, ‘ I’ve 
got my pegs sot, and I ain’t goin’ to have my 
brains all tore up follerin’ after new ways.’ 

“That’s jest like Uncle Billy. But all the 
time I’m ridin’ along this road I’m feelin’ 
thankful to Providence that he made the oil 
and then made people with enough sense to 
know that oil would settle dust. There’s 
no use stickin’ to old ways unless they’re 
better than the new ways.” 

Just then there was a whir of wings from 
a fence corner, and a moment later a liquid 
voice sounded over the clover-field, 


Bob White, is your wheat ripe ? 


Most birds have a song of but one season. 
The bluebird, for instance, sings only of 
spring; but in the two simple notes of the 
partridge there is the melody of falling 
water, a song of April’s pale-green fields, a 
song of summer’s golden grain, and another 
of autumn’s scarlet leaf and frosty morning. 
That’s a voice that won’t be heard in the 
land much longer,” remarked Aunt Jane; 
‘and when it does stop, it’ll be like missin’ 
a voice from the church choir. The wild 
things are disappearin’ one by one. The 
deer’s all gone, and even squirrels are gittin’ 
so skeerce the legislature’ll have to pass a 
law to protect em. And I’m bound to say 
the first settlers is a good deal to blame for 
it all. Game was so plentiful in them early 
days that nobody thought about it ever 
givin’ out. Every man was a hunter—he 
had to be to provide his family with meat, 
and I’ve heard father say that every boy in 
them days was born with a gun in his hand. 
Old Jonathan Petty, Silas’s father, had nine 
sons, all of ’em sharpshooters. They used 
to shoot at squirrels for a mark, and if they 
hit the squirrel anywhere but in the head, 
old Jonathan’d give ’em a good whippin’. 
That sort o’ trainin’ was bound to make a 
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boy a good marksman, but it was hard on 
the squirrels.” 

I had thought myself deeply learned in 
the lore of sweet odors. I know that the 
orient spells of sandalwood can intoxicate 
like the opium-pipe or the draft of Indian 
hemp. I know the delicate differences and 
resemblances between the odors of individual 
roses. I know that when nature made the 
coarse hollyhock, she gave it the almond 
perfume that floats over the waves of the 
Hellespont from the petals of the patrician 
oleander growing on its banks. And I 
know that in the same mood she dowered 
the vulgar horseweed with the breath of the 
mignonette. Every odor is to me as a note 
of music, and I know the discords and har- 
monies in the long, long scale of perfume. 
I know that heliotrope and mignonette 
make a dissonance, and heliotrope and tea- 
roses a perfect third; that there is a chord 
of melody in heliotrope, tea-roses, and 
honeysuckle, and in the orange-blossom or 
tuberose a dominant note that is stronger 
than any symphony of perfume that can 
be composed from summer’s garden-beds. 
There are perfumes as evanescent as the 
dreams of youth, and others as persistent as 
the memories of childhood. Go into the 
fields in February, gather the dead penny- 
royal that has stood through the rains and 
snows of a long winter, and you will find in 
its dry stems and shriveled leaves the same 
gracious scent the green plant has in June. 
A rose of last October is a poor deflowered 
thing; but turn to the ice-bound garden- 
walks where, a month before, the chrysan- 
themum stood in autumn splendor. The 
beautiful acanthus-like leaves and the once 
gorgeous blossoms hang in brown tatters 
but still they hold the perfume of lavender 
and camphor, and from autumn to spring 
the plant stands embalmed in ifs own sweet 
ness, like the body of a mummied Pharaoh 
wrapped in precious gums and spices. | 
know that the flowers called scentless have 
their hours when the spirit of perfume visits 
them and lends them for a brief season the 
charm without which a flower is only half a 
flower. I have found the fragrance of ripe 
cherries in the wood of the cherry, parted a 
lifetime from the parent tree. I have mar 
veled over the alchemy that gives to the 
bitter shriveled fruit of the wild crab-apple 
tree a fragrance as sweet as its blossom. 
The heart of a child be: ts in me at the scent 
of a green walnut or a’ handful of fresh 

















hickory leaves, and I have cried out for 
words to express what I feel when the in- 
cense of the wild grape-blossom rises from 
the woodland altars of late spring and I 
stand, a lonely worshiper, at a shrine de- 
serted “since the old Hellenic days.” But 





what was that breath coming across the 
meadows on the sun-warmed air? Was it a 
lost breeze from the Indian Ocean, caught in 
some gulf-stream of the air and drifted down 
into the wind-currents that blow 
Kentucky fields in May? 


across 
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‘Strawberries, strawberries, child,” said 
Aunt Jane. “Didn’t you ever smell strawber 
ries when the evenin’ sun s shinin’ on ‘em and 
ripenin’ ’em and the wind’s blowin’ over ’em 
like it’s blowin’ now ? There’sa ten-acre patch 
o’ strawberries jest across that medder.” 


yo 


cE 








I CROSSED THIS CREEK 
SAYS HE” 


** HAVE 
OR NOT?’ 


It was impossible to go on while that per- 
fume came and went like a far-off, exquisite 
voice, and even Aunt Jane forgot her hurry 
to get to town as we sat with out faces eagerly 
turned toward the unseen field of straw- 


berries 
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“T’ve heard folks say,” said Aunt Jane, 


“that Kentucky is the natural home o’ the 
strawberry, and I reckon it’s so, for I ricol- 
lect how. when I was a child, the straw- 
berries grew wild in the pastures, and the 
cows’d come home at night with their hoofs 
dyed red with the juice o’ the berries they’d 
been treadin’ on all day. Parson Page used 
to say there was some things that showed 
the goodness of the Lord, and some things, 
such as strawberries and grapes and apples 
and peaches, that showed the exceeding 
great goodness of the Lord. He’d never 
eat a strawberry without first holdin’ it up 
and lookin’ at it and smellin’ it, and he’d 
say: 

“Now wouldn’t you think it was enough 
to have a strawberry tastin’ like it does? 
But here it is, the prettiest color in the world, 
pretty as any rose, and, besides that, smellin’ 
like the sweetest flower that grows.’” 

“What is the sweetest flower that 
grows?” I asked. 

“Don’t ask me such a question as that,” 
said Aunt Jane with emphasis. “ Every- 
one’s the sweetest while I’m smellin’ 
But when Parson Page talked about the 
sweetest flower, he meant the calycanthus. 
There’s mighty little difference between 
smellin’ a bow! o’ strawberries and a hand- 
ful o’ calycanthuses. Yes, the world’s full 
o’ sweet things, child, and you don’t have to 
look in gyardens to find’em either. They’re 
scattered around everywhere and free for 
everybody. Jest look yonder in that old 
fence corner. There’s catnip and_hoar- 
hound and horsemint and pennyroy’l, and 
pretty soon there’ll be wild life-everlastin’. 
Yes, it’s a mighty sweet world. I’m glad 
I’ve lived in it this long, and heaven’ll have 
to be somethin’ mighty fine if it’s any better’n 
this old earth. Now hurry up, child, or we 
won’t have time to see the town sights be- 
fore dark comes.” 

Within a mile of town I noticed a house 
barely visible at the end of an avenue so 
long that it made me think of the “lane that 
knows no turning.” 

“What house is that?” I asked. 

Aunt Jane’s eyes twinkled. “Thai’s the 
house that was a weddin’ fee,” she said 
mysteriously. 

“A wedding fee?” I echoed doubtfully. 

“Yes, a weddin’ fee,’ repeated Aunt Jane. 
“But don’t ask me any questions about it 
now, for there ain’t time to tell it before we 
git to town.” 


Town 





* But you'll tell it on the way back?” J 
urged eagerly. 

“Yes, child, yes. But hurry up now. I 
don’t believe you care whether we get to 
town or not.” 

I shook the lines over Nelly’s back, tapped 
her gently with the whip, and on we went. 
Aunt Jane was impatient to get to town, but 
I—I wished for a longer road, a slower 
steed, and a Joshua to command the after- 
noon sun to stand still a while in the 
heavens. For it was the last day of May. 
Time stood reluctant on the border-line 
between spring and summer, and in every 
bird-song and every whisper of the wind I 
seemed to hear, 

“Farewell, farewell, to another spring!” 

“You see that pretty farm yonder?” said 
Aunt Jane, pointing to the left. “Fields as 
level as a parlor floor and soil like a river 
bottom? That farm belonged to Henry 
Amos, Sam Amos’s youngest — brother. 
Henry got the gold-fever back in ’49, him 
and a lot of other young fellérs, and nothin’ 
would do but he must go to California 
And here’s Henry’s farm, ‘but w here Henry 
is nobody knows. Every time I see the 
yeller wheat standin’ in these fields, I think 
of how Henry’s grandfather begged him not 
to go. Henry was his favorite grandchild, 
and it broke the old man’s heart to see him 
leave. He took hold o’ Henry’s hand and 
led him to the front door and says he, 

“*Son, do you think the Lord was so 
forgetful of his children as to put all the gold 
in the world out yonder in California?’ 
Says he: ‘That potato-patch over there is a 
gold-mine, and there’s a gold-mine in that 
wheat-field and another one in the corn- 
field. And if you’ll go down in the orchard 
and gether a load o’ them pippin apples, and 
a few punkins, and haul ’em to town and 
sell ’em, you’ll find there’s some gold in 
them.’ Says he, ‘ The whole earth’s a gold- 
mine if men jest have the patience to dig it 
out.’ But Henry would go, and I reckon 
he couldn’t help it, poor boy! Some folks are 
born to stay at home, and some are born 
with the wanderin’ fever in their bones.” 

I looked at the fertile fields that were the 
dead man’s heritage, and read again the old 
story of restless human ambition that loses 
the near and the familiar by grasping at the 
far-off and unknown. 

We were nearing the town limits now. 
Instead of the infrequent farmhouses, we 
were passing rows of pretty suburban homes 
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Now and then a fine old elm by the road- 
side, or within some neat, flowery yard, 
spoke of the “forest primeval” vanishing 
before the stealthy march of a growing 
town. 

Aunt Jane’s face wore the look of the 
pilgrim who approaches the City Beautiful. 
She loved the country, and nature had 
kindly given her the power to love one thing 
without hating its antithesis. But apart 
from Aunt Jane’s company, going to town 
had no attraction for me, to whom a town is 
only one of those necessary evils whose sum 
total we call civilization. And while Aunt 
Jane took delighted notice of the street-cars, 
the newly laid concrete walks, the sprinkling- 
cart, and the automobile with its discordant 
warning voice, my heart turned back regret- 
fully to the narrow wayside path bordered 
by dusty weeds and watered only by the dew 
and rain, to the old “ dirt road,” marked by 
the track of the lazy ox-team or the two- 
horse wagon, and hushed and bounded by 
the great silences of field and wood. 

Aunt Jane was smiling and looking to 
right and left, and the children on the street 
were quick to respond with answering 
smiles, as the kind old face beamed on them. 
Chauffeurs and drivers of stylish carriages 
politely gave us the road, and so we jogged 
into the little square, the heart of the town. 
The park was in its spring raiment of 
young leaves and grass, and the waters 
of the fountain sparkled in the sunshine. 

“It’s the prettiest little town in the state,” 
said Aunt Jane proudly. 

“Where shall we go first?” I asked. 

“There’s one place in this town where all 
us country folks goes first,” said Aunt Jane 
oracularly, “and that’s the old drug-store 
on the corner yonder. Let the mare alone, 
and she'll go right there without guidin’.’ 

And so she did, stopping at a corner of the 
square before a three-story, brick building 
with none of the usual signs of a drug-store 
about it. Aunt Jane stepped out to make 
her purchases, and I stayed in the buggy to 
hold the horse, an unnecessary precaution, 
for old Nelly at once dropped her head in a 
drowsy, meditative way that showed she 
had no intention of leaving the familiar 
stopping-place. 

I heard a cheery voice within giving Aunt 
Jane an old friend’s greeting, and while 
she made her purchases and gossiped with 
the proprietor over the high, old-fashioned 
counter, I stared into the dark, dingy vista 
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of the ancient store. The stone door-step 
hollowed like the steps to the Blarney stone, 
had borne the steady tread of feet for sixty 
years, and the floor within was worn in the 
same way. At the far end of the store, I 
discerned a group of elderly men. Some 
were seated on packing-boxes, conveniently 
placed around the store for the use of those 
who desired to stay a while to rest and whit- 
tle; othersreposed on the small of their backs 
in rickety, splint-bottomed chairs tilted 
against the wall, their feet on the rounds of 
the chairs, their knees on a level with their 
chins, and about them an air of profound re- 
pose that showed them to be as much a part 
of the store as the old iron stove. The 
window proclaimed the place the den of an 
archeologist, for it was filled with arrow- 
heads neatly mounted on pasteboard, Indian 
pottery, petrifactions, stone hammers, toma- 
hawks, relics of aboriginal and prehistoric 
man that the mounds and caves of Ken- 
tucky yield up to the seeker of such buried 
treasure. Both within and without, the old 
store was like an embodiment of conserva- 
tism standing unmoved while the swift cur- 
rents of modern progress were sweeping 
around it and beating against it. 

While I was gazing and wondering Aunt 
Jane came out. “I reckon you think this 
is a curious-lookin’ place, honey,” she said, 
as she stowed away her packages on the 
seat. “* This old store is one o’ the places that 
ain’t changed in my memory. ’Stablished 
in 1847, and I don’t reckon it’s had a right 
good cleanin’ from that day to this, but the 
best of everything a drug-store keeps is in 
them old dusty bottles and jars. It does me 
good to come to town and find one place 
lookin’ jest like it did when me and Abram 
used to come on county-court days and 
circus days. And there’s the old men sittin’ 
around that stove. They’ve been there for 
the last twenty-five years, and they'll be 
there till death comes along and picks ’em 
up and carries ’em away. And now, child, 
give me the lines. I’m goin’ to drive around 
a little while, and then we’ll go home.” 

She took the lines and began what seemed 
to me an aimless ramble through the streets 
of the town. She grew strangely silent, and 
that look on her face—was it sadness or only 
joy in retrospect ? I began to see the meaning 
of our ride to town. The garden-seed and 
other purchases were but a vain pretext. In 
reality she had come to keep a tryst with the 
past. Now and then she remembered my 
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presence and would point to some place that 
was a link between to-day and yesterday. 
Here was the place in whic h General 
Buckner had made his headquarters during 
the Civil War; in that house Charles 
Sumner was once a guest; on yonder height 
stood a Confederate fortification, and on a 
similar elevation on the opposite side of 
town was another fort erected by a Federal 
commander, afterward a president; and— 
wondrous miracle!—the angel of peace had 

turned the old fort into a garden. As Aunt 
I ine spoke, the light of other d: iys shone for 
me, too, and in its radiance the common- 
place faded out of sight. 

We traveled in a circle, and our ride ended 
where it had begun. We rode around the 
park and paused at the drinking-fountain to 
let old Nelly quench her thirst, and Aunt 
Jane leaned out of the buggy and looked 
wistfully up and down the square. I knew 
what was in her heart. She was thinking 
that perh. ips this was the last time she would 
see the town. 

“It’s a curious thing, child,” she said 
finally, “that while folks are growin’ old the 
towns they live in are growin’ young. The 
town I ricollect when I was a young gyirl is 
the old town, and now when I’m old, the 
town’s young, and growin’ younger @nd 
newer every day. Ain’t ita pity folks c an’t 
grow young instead of growin’ old?” She 
paused, and I felt the dist: ince of a lifetime 
growing up between us. 

Presently she came out of her reverie, 
smiling brightly. ‘“We’re lookin’ at the 
same things, honey,” she said, “ but you see 
jest one thing, and I’m seein’ double all the 
time. You see this square with the park in 
the middle and the fine four- and five-story 
buildin’s all around it, and I see it, too; but 
back of it I can see the old square with the 
court-house in the middle of it and the 
scraggly locust-trees growin’ around it and 
the market-house back of it. That market- 
house wasn’t much to look at, but the meat 
they sold there was the sort a king can’t git 
nowadays. And there was the clerk’s office 
in front of the court-house, and the county 
clerk used to stand on the door-step and call 
out the names of the witnesses that was 
wanted when they was tryin’ a case in court. 
I can see him now, holdin’ up a piece o’ 
paper to read the names off, and the sun 
shinin’ on his gray head. And that three- 


story hotel over yonder on the corner; that 
used to be the old tavern in the days when 
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there wasn’t any railroad and the stage’d 


come rumblin’ up and everybody’d come 
runnin’ to their front doors to see who the 
passengers was. 

‘The town was so quiet in them days, 
child, that you could lay down in the court- 
house y rard and go to slee »p, and so little that 
if you put your head out o’ the winder and 
hollered for John Smith, you’d be pretty 
certain to git John Smith. If he didn’t 
hear you, some of his neighbors would, and 
they ‘d hunt him up for you. Things wasn’t 
as well kept then as they are now. _I ricol- 
lect the jimson-weeds growin’ in the court- 
house yard, and one year the dog-fennel was 
sO plentiful that Uncle Jim Mathews s ays to 
me, says he, ‘It looks to me like the § Smiths 
and the Joneses and the dog-fennel are about 
to take the town.’”’ 

She laughed gaily and handed the reins to 
me. “And now, child, we’ve got to make 
tracks for home, unless we want to be out 
after sundown.” 

As we passed out of the square, our faces 
turned homeward, I noticed an old Gothic 
church on the corner of the street leading to 
the court-house. 

‘There’s another thing that ain’t changed 
much,” said Aunt Jane, with great satisfac- 
tion in her voice. “The inside’s all new, 
and there’s a new congregation, for all the 
old congregation’s lyin’ out in the new ceme- 
tery or the old graveyard. But there’s the 
same walls standin’ and lookin’ jest like they 
did when I used to come to town with father 
and mother. Makes me think of a body 
with a new soul in it. Wonder if the old 
bell’s still up yonder in the steeple. 

“Speakin’ o’ that bell reminds me o 
Martin Luther Wilson and the time he kept 
it from ringin’. Now, wait till we’re fairly 
outside o’ town, and I'll tell you about it.” 

When all signs of town were fully half a 
mile behind us the story began. 

“That church you saw back yonder, 
honey,” she said, “ was built when the Rev. 
Serna’ Wilson was the pastor, and as soon 
as it was done and the bell put up in the bel- 
fry, Brother Wilson said that bell had to ring 
every Saturday mornin’ to call the children 
of the congregation together in the base- 
ment o’ the church to receive religious in- 
struction. He’d been visitin’ amongst the 
church-members, and he’d found out that 
some o’ the children didn’t know the Ten 
Commandments or the Shorter Catechism 
or the Lord’s Prayer, and when he asked 
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one child what a foreign missionary was 
the little thing thought a minute and says 
she, ‘Why, it’s a rabbit, ain’t it?’ Well, of 
course Brother Wilson was clean scandal- 
ized, and says he, ‘Such a state of things is a 
disgrace to a civilized community. And,’ 
says he, ‘if the parents of the church haven’t 
got time to instruct their children, I’ll do it 
myself, for it’s a part of my pastoral duty to 
feed the lambs of this flock as well as the 
sheep.’ 

“Well, of course the parents had no 
objection to havin’ the children taught. I 
ricollect old Mis’ Zerilda Moore said that if 
Brother Wilson could teach her boy Joe to 
say the Ten Commandments he was wel- 
come to the job, for all her time was taken 
up tryin’ to git Joe to keep a few of ’em. 
The little gyirls didn’t mind goin’ to 
Saturday-mornin’ Sunday School, as they 
called it, but the boys objected mightily, 
especially Brother Wilson’s boys, Martin 
Luther and John Calvin. And Martin 
Luther says, says he, ‘It ain’t fair to take a 
lamb’s play-time away from it to feed it on 
such fodder as that Shorter Catechism.’ 
Says he, ‘Any healthy lamb can stand 
the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer; I can say ’em frontwards and back- 
wards myself, but,’ says he, ‘ when it comes 
to the catechism, there’ll be some lambs 
missin’ from this flock when Saturday 
mornin’ comes.’ 

“Well, one mornin’ not long after this, 
the old sexton went to ring the bell for the 
children to come to the church, and he 
pulled the rope and pulled the rope and 
couldn’t make a sound, and while he was 
standin’ lookin’ up in the belfry and pullin’ 
and wonderin’, here come Brother Wilson, 
wantin’ to know why that bell hadn’t been 
rung. Brother Wilson was a man that was 
always on time himself, and he hadn’t any 
patience with folks that wasn’t. 

“And old Uncle Gloster says, ‘Boss, I’m 
doin’ my best, but it looks like somebody’s 
done hoodooed this bell.’ Says he, ‘I’m 
jest gittin’ over a spell o’ rheumatism, and 
my old j’ints won’t stand a climb up that 
ladder, and you'll have to git somebody 
that’s young and spry to go up and see 
what’s the matter.’ 

“Well, Brother Wilson started off to find 
somebody who could climb the ladder, and 
as soon as he got outside the church he met 
Judge Grace and old Doctor Brigham, both 
of ’em elders of the church, and he told ’em 
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about the trouble with the bell, and they 
went in to see what they could do. By the 
time Brother Wilson had walked around 
the square everybody in town knew that the 
Presbyterian bell wouldn’t ring, and all the 
folks come flockin’ to the church, but no- 
body wanted to risk their neck goin’ up 
the old rickety ladder. While they was all 
standin’ there stretchin’ their necks and 
reckonin’ about what was the matter, here 
come John Calvin and says he, ‘Gimme 
fifty cents, and I’ll go up the ladder.’ 

“And Brother Wilson says, ‘No child o’ 
mine shall be hired to do his duty.’ Says 
he: ‘ John Calvin, if that ladder was a green- 
apple tree you’d be at the top of it in less 
than half a minute. Go up, sir, this instant 
and find out what’s the matter with that bell.’ 

“But Judge Grace and Doctor Brigham 
and the rest o’ the men said they’d throw in 
and make up the fifty cents, and John Calvin 
put the money in his pocket and went up the 
ladder. As soon as he got to the top round 
he hollered down and says he: 

“No wonder the bell won’t ring. Here’s 
a yarn sock tied around the clapper.’ And 
down he come with the sock in his hand, and 
handed it to his father. It turned out after- 
wards that him and Martin Luther had had 
a fallin’ out that mornin’, and he went up 
and got the sock jest to git even with his 
brother. 

“Well, while they was passin’ the sock 
around and speculatin’ about it, old Mis’ 
Maria Morris come along with her bag 0’ 
knittin’ on her arm, goin’ to spend the day 
with some of her friends. She stopped to 
see what was the matter, and when they told 
her she says, ‘ Let me look at the sock,’ and 
she took it and looked at it right close and 
says she, ‘That’s Martin Luther Wilson’s 
sock,’ says she. ‘I spent the day with Mis’ 
Wilson three or four weeks ago, and I saw 
her round off the toe of this very sock.’ 

“Well, of course Brother Wilson started 
off to look for Martin Luther, and as soon 
as he was out o’ hearin’ Judge Grace 
brought his cane down on the pavement and 
says he, ‘I hate to say such a thing of my 
own pastor’s son, but they named that boy 
after the wrong man when they named him 
Martin Luther,’ says he. ‘They ought to 
’a’ named him Beelzebub. That’s one 
good old Bible name,’ says he, ‘that’ll fit a 
preacher’s son nine times out of ten.’ 

“Brother Wilson went all around the 
square inquirin’ for Martin Luther and 











found out that Martin and the rest o’ the 
boys had been seen goin’ towards the river, 
all of ’em bleatin’ like young lambs callin’ 
for their mothers. So he come back to the 
church, and says he to Judge Grace, ‘What 
mortifies me most in this matter is that a boy 
of mine should have so little sense as to tie 
his own sock on the bell. It was the act of 
a fool,’ says he, ‘and I shall see that it is 
properly punished. ’ 

“So when Martin Luther got home 
late that evenin’ his mother was standin’ 
on the front door-step waitin’ for him, and 
she took him by the hand and led him into 
his father’s study. And Brother Wilson 
held up the sock and s ays he, ‘ My son, can 
you tell me how this came to be tied on the 
clapper of the church bell?’ And Martin 
Luther says, as prompt as you please, ‘ Yes, 

I tied it on myself.’ Martin’s mother 
said Brother Wilson looked mighty pleased 
atthat. And then he says, ‘ Well, didn’t you 
know you’d be found out if you tied your 
own sock on?’ And Martin Luther says, 
‘Yes, but I had to take my chances on that, 
for if I’d gone home to git a rag or anything 
like that, “Une le Gloster might ’ v had the 
church locked up before I mad git back.’ 
Mis’ Wilson used to say that Brother Wilson 
laughed like he’d he: urd good news when 
Martin Luther said that, and si ays he, ‘ Well, 
I’m glad to know you are neither a liar nora 
fool, “but all the same I shall have to correct 
you severely for this offense.’ 

“Brother Wilson believed in Solomon’s 
plan for raisin’ children, and in them days 
preachers didn’t try to explain away the 


-meanin’ of a Bible text like they do now. 


he give Martin Luther a good old- 
fashioned whippin’, and then he called for 
John Calvin and says he, ‘I know you were 
as deep i in the mud as your brother was in 
the mire, and I understand now w hy you 
were so anxious to climb the ladder and see 
what was the matter with the bell: you only 
wanted to get your brother into trouble, so 

I shall give you a double punishment.’ 

“And besides the w hippin’, Martin 
Luther said they made him and John Calvin 
learn pretty near all the psalms, That’s 
the way children was dealt with in old times. 
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Martin Luther used to say, ‘ Boys, if I got all 
this for tyin’ one sock on that old bell- 
clapper, what would it ’a’ been if I’d tied a 
pair 0’ socks on it?’’ 

The old farmhouse was in sight, and 
Nelly’s brisk gait showed what she could 
do if she would. Such inspiration is the 
thought of home, even to dumb animals. 
Suddenly I drew rein and assumed a look of 
deep dismay. 

“Aunt Jane,” I cried, “we have forgot- 
ten something.” 

‘La, child, you don’t say so,” said Aunt 
Jane, turning over the parcels in her lap 
and hurriedly counting them. “Why, no 
we ain’t. Here’s the soda and the cream 
o’ tartar and the gyarden-seed all right.” 

“ But you forgot to tell me the story of the 
house that was a wedding fee,” said I with 
dramatic solemnity. 

“Now did anybody ever!” laughed Aunt 
Jane. “Skeerin’ me to death about a old 
yarn like that! Well, honey, that story’s 
sixty years old already, and I reckon it’ll 
keep a little longer yet. Some o’ these days 
I’ll tell you the story of that old house. I 
reckon I owe you another story for takin’ 
me to town and bringin’ me home so nice. 
I’m mighty glad I’ve seen the old place once 
more, for the next time I go to town maybe 
I'll go in the direction of the New Jeru- 
salem.” 

After Nelly had been unharnessed and 
fed, I sat down on the porch to watch the 
passing of day. Ah! surely it is worth 
while to go to town now and then just for 
the pleasure of getting back to the country, 
to its purer air, its solitude, its blessed still- 
ness. I lifted up my eyes unto the hills and 
let the sunset and the twilight hold me in 
their spells till Aunt Jane’s voice called me 
in with a warning of the danger that lurks 
in falling dew; and when I closed my eyes 
in sleep that night my brain was a pano- 
rama of strange scenes. Past and present 
were mingled, as a picture painted within a 
picture, for through Aunt Jane’s eyes I too 
had seen double. I had gone to town over 
the old pike, but I had also traveled the road 
of dead years, and it had led me into the 


Land of Long Ago. 
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Legislative ns in this 7 


By Arthur Brisbane 


Editor's Note.—This is the first of a series of articles dealing with the significance 


and probable effect of recent prohibition legislation. 


Few topics before the nation 


to-day mean so much to its future preety and happiness. The subject demands 


serious and extensive consideration. 


alcohol ? 


Does prohibition touch the real causes of 


an legis ative enactment enforce abstinence from 


drunkenness? The attempt to 


answer these _—_—- may lead us far from the actual work of prohibition, but it will 


bring knowle 


ge that is absolutely necessary for the real struggle against drunkenness. 


It is not the purpose of the Cosmopolitan to undertake any crusade, but to lay before 
its readers an extensive analysis of the many phases of a matter that is a powerful factor 


in the welfare of the country. 


NE human being, if he 
could analyze and explain 
the dim thoughts, emotions, 
and aspirations within him, 
could tell the story of all 
humanity. Humanity is 
only a body of many human 
atoms. 

The struggles of the indi- 
vidual are indentical with 
the struggles of communities, of nations, 
and of the entire race. The protest against 
weakness, vice, or injustice is born in the 
individual. It burns like a flame within 
him, spreads and becomes a great fire. 
The individual fought against tyranny— 
many were of the Gracchi breed, living and 
dying for the struggle, wasting effort and 
life, apparently. But the stubborn and 
seemingly hopeless individual struggle sud- 
denly spreads wildly, and we see the French 
nation in its revolution, and this nation in its 
rebellion, doing broadly and successfully 
what the individual had attempted in vain. 
John Brown and Wendell Phillips fought 
slavery, to be detested for their pains by 
“respectability” and pitied by “hard 
common sense.” Suddenly a million lives 
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and thousands of millions in money are 
staked upon their contention that all men 
should be free. The hopeless pleading of 
one man becomes the fighting determination 
of millions. Then humanity settles down to 
a new order of things based on a new vic- 
tory—that victory born of the one-man 
power that starts every great fight. 

It has been so with the fight against alco- 
hol, or rather the fight against drunkenness. 
Good men and good women have long been 
fighting alcohol in all forms and in all kinds 
of doses, thinking alcohol and drunkenness 
the same, and believing that both must be 
destroyed together. It has been a long 
fight—at first a fight of individuals, of re- 
ligions, of societies, of a political party, 
pitiful in its endless failures, but admirable 
in its dignified, courageous persistence. 

A long, dramatic story is the history of 
the fight against drunkenness. It was old 
when the Bible was written. It was an old 
and a losing fight when, with hieroglyphs, 
chisel, and stone, kings “immortalized” their 
victories, their names, and their drunken 
celebrations. 

Since men first learned to concentrate 
alcohol, to burn their brains up quickly and 








mistake the flame for happiness, the dis- 
couraging fight has gone on. Millions of 
women have fought against drunkenness 
with their tears and their prayers, and their 
children have still endured hunger and 
blows at the hands of drunken fathers. 
Priests have commanded, and implored, 
and still dumb drink has made his appeal, 
more powerful than any other. 

Taxation has fallen upon drink more 
heavily than upon any other of man’s neces- 
sities, pleasures, or vices. The tax that 
would have been refused on bread—even at 
risk of life—has been paid on drink willingly. 

The tax on drink builds hospitals | in 
which drunkards die, and prisons in which 
they rust. It builds public schools, and, 
more than any other tax, helps to support 
government. 

Count Witte, of Russia, told this writer 
that the Russian government’s monopoly 
of spirits, which he brought about, yields a 
profit about equal to the cost of the national 
killing-machine, the Russian army. 

A nice and appropriate balance! 

Jails have been filled by drunkenness, gal- 
lows have been built to punish the crimes 
born of drunkenness. Poorhouses are drunk- 
ards’ homes, and every other grave in the 
potter’s field might appropriately have a 
bottle for a headstone. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE REBELLION AGAINST 
ALCOHOL 


Men have seemed helpless against the 
enemy so bitterly hated by its victims, so 
cunning in destroying first of all that will 
power which alone could save them. But, very 
suddenly, a change has come. There is on 
foot a rebellion against alcohol as powerful, 
vindictive, and thorough as any that ever 
dethroned a king of flesh and _ blood. 
The broken-hearted women and children 
who thought their lot beyond hope and 
their cries unheard, find whole popula- 
tions, cities, and states coming over to their 
side, making of their enemy the common 
enemy. 

Alcohol through the ages has destroyed 
men one at a time, in safe and leisurely 
fashion, and now he finds millions united 
against him, opposing him with a power that 
seems greater than his own. It isa sudden, 
surprising change that has come over the 
country. Yesterday’s “ranting of prohibi- 
uonists” has become the deliberate action 
of lawmakers and of entire populations. 
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The Utopian dream is to be fact—if law 
can make it so. 


““YOU SHALL NOT LEAD OTHERS INTO 
TEMPTATION ”’ 


The prayer, ~ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” many legislatures have altered into 
the law, “ You shall not lead others into 
temptation.” 

The present effort of the world, and of 
this country especially, is to make men 
strong by taking away the opportunity for 
self-abasement, to replace the ages of 
struggle of the will by act of Congress or 
state legislature. Men are to be made 
temperate and good by law. Misery is to 
be fought in the statute-books. 

This interesting experiment is not entirely 
new to the world. Law protects the gam- 
bling-fiend and the drug-fiend against himself. 
It protects with laws on usury the reckless 
borrower. It protects the child against the 
ignorance of youth, and woman against the 
brutal selfishness of man. 

Can law protect man against himself, 
against the vice that he has been painfully 
fighting and slowly conquering through the 
long centuries, in which drunkenness has 
steadily decreased as knowledge and pros- 
perity have grown? 

An important question; the world will 
wait eagerly for the answer, and men will 
ask especially: 

“Ts it arbitrary, man-made law that fights 
drunkenness so conspicuously just now, or 
is it humanity’s revolt against drunkenness 
that now reaches a self-conscious stage, and 
takes the form of law, as other rebellions 
and aspirations have been embodied in law 
when fully developed? Is man only trying 
to be made better, and making laws to 
help, or is he making the laws because he 
is better? 

These questions and others important to 
the entire nation will, I am told, be dis- 
cussed fully by competent authorities in 
later issues of this magazine. 

What are some of the facts in this uprising 
against man’s most ancient ruler, as outlined 
in recent published statistics ? 

Prohibition laws in 1870 affected three 
millions and a half of our population. 

Now the figure has grown to more than 
thirty-three millions. 

Thirty-three millions of American citi- 
zens to-day live under prohibition laws, these 
taking chiefly the form of local option. It 
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appears to be the growing will of the people 
that each community shall decide for itself 
whether or not alcoholic drinks shall be 
publicly sold within its territory. While 
our population has been multiplied by two 
and a half, the number affected by prohi- 
bition has been multiplied by ten. At that 
rate enforced temperance for the nation 
seems not far off—if indeed it be within the 
power of man to enforce temperance. 

The fight against drink has made its ap- 
pearance all over the Union. An effort is 
made to show that prohibition in the South 
is intended to make alcohol inaccessible to 
the negro without taking it away from the 
more resourceful white man; but no facts 
are offered in support of this idea. The 
widespread nature of the movement 
seems to prove that it is deeper than any 
local feeling. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE FIGHT AGAINST 
DRUNKENNESS 


There are now five states that absolutely 
prohibit the sale of intoxicating drinks— 
Maine, Georgia, Kansas, North Dakota, 
and Oklahoma. In New Mexico, Arizona, 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado there has been practically no 
restriction whatever placed upon saloons, 
beyond licensing them for purposes of rev- 
enue. They are the “free rum” states and 
territories. But some of these have yielded 
to the extent of passing Sunday-closing 
laws. 

All of the other states have some form of 
local option—the right of the community to 
prohibit the sale of alcohol. 

The area of absolute prohibition has been 
increasing steadily. In Texas it has re- 
cently been trebled. In Kentucky, home 
of the choicest mint-julep fiction and similar 
efforts of the alcoholic muse, the growth 
of prohibition has been wonderfully rapid. 
Of the 119 Kentucky counties, ninety-seven 
are absolutely “dry” already. The move- 
ment is still spreading, and it is expected that 
Kentucky will soon join Georgia as an abso- 
lute prohibition state. In Tennessee drink 
can be sold legally in only three cities— 
Memphis, Nashville, and Chattanooga. 
Big cities protect alcohol more earnestly 
than smaller places. The business patriots 
of the local metropolis hate to “drive away 
business from our great city.” That busi- 
ness feeling will probably protect drink 
against the prohibition wave in the few 
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greatest cities for a longtime tocome. But 
Tennessee and Kentucky will both become 
prohibition states within a short time, un- 
less the anti-drink wave shall roll backward. 

Pages might be filled with the list of pro- 
hibition victories throughout the Union. 
Only England, getting her daily list of de- 
feats during the Boer War, can imagine how 
King Alcohol must feel as the news keeps 
coming in. 

In Alabama seventy-five per cent. of the 
state is “dry.” Sixty-eight of the seventy- 
five counties in Mississippi have declared 
for prohibition, and the rest are agitated by 
fighting prohibitionists. Florida has thirty- 
four “dry” counties out of a total of forty- 
seven, and the governor of the state is fight- 
ing for absolute prohibition throughout the 
state, led by public opinion. South Carolina 
went into the drink-business under state 
management, then repealed its dispensary 
law and is now a prohibition battle-field. 
Seventeen counties have been won. Many 
parts of North Carolina are “dry” abso- 
lutely. And permanent prohibition threatens 
the two interesting governors of the famous 
story. 

Other “dry” statistics: Virginia has 
seventy-two “dry” counties out of 118. 
West Virginia has thirty out of fifty-five. 
Fourteen counties out of twenty-three are 
“dry” in Maryland. Last November’s 
election made half the towns in Delaware 
“dry.” Louisiana has eighteen “dry” 
parishes. Arkansas, sixty counties “dry” 
out of seventy-five. Missouri shows forty- 
four “dry” counties out of 115. Texas has 
147 counties “dry,” fifty-three partly “dry.” 
only forty-seven really “wet.” 

Some states are very thorough. Texas 
reserves her alcoholic oases strictly for native 
sufferers. On a railroad train a man may 
not take a drink out of his own flask. In 
Georgia wine with alcohol is forbidden at 
the communion table. The law ignores the 
ancient dispute as to alcoholic or non- 
alcoholic wine in Biblical tales, and settles 
on the non-alcoholic side. 

The story of bitter fighting against alcohol 
spreads all through the nation. Even sum- 
marized, the whole story would be too long. 
Legislators everywhere are joining in the 
contest. The fight is popular and gaining 
daily. 

All religions and all churches fight the 
saloon, and just at present the Mormon 
Church more vigorously, in proportion to 








its power, than any other. No matter 
which way he rolls his eyes, the Demon 
Rum sees former friends deserting, territory 
torn away, and eager statesmen rushing to 
give him vigorous advertised kicks. He has 
fallen upon dry and evil days. The fatal 
handwriting “to let” is written upon many 
saloon walls. 


THE ANTI-PROHIBITION SIDE 


Is there any side to the story except 
the prohibition side? Surely. No question 
that has tormented humanity for ages can 
be a one-sided question. Many earnest 
men who despise drunkenness, temperate 
and thoughtful men, believe that the great- 
est worker for temperance is the man who 
brews a good pure beer, or grows light 
natural wines, and fights drunkenness 
through the use of mild and relatively 
harmless stimulants. 

Men always have drunk alcoholic drinks, 
and therefore they always will do so—we are 
told. The same thing used to be said of slav- 
ery, torture of innocent witnesses, imprison- 
ment for debt. Itis said to-day of private 
ownership, by a few, of the necessities of the 
many—‘ it always has been, it always will 
be.” But the prohibitionist answers easily 
the “always has, always will” argument. All 
things change here on earth: there is no 
“always.” 

Has any great nation in history been a na- 
tion of water-drinkers ? Not one. The Gauls, 
in their sweeping migration west and south 
toward the Iberian peninsula, were stopped, 
pleased, and held by the wines in that 
region where Bordeaux now stands. The 
French nation was founded, it may be 
said, upon those wine-producing hills. Wine 
has been the daily drink of Frenchmen for 
many centuries, the drink of all, from four 
or five years of age onward. France never 
has been drunken. In one city, in the pro- 
hibition state of Kansas, in one day, this 
Writer saw more drunkenness than in Paris 
in four years. And in Paris the rare 
drunkards are usually contributed by 
America, England, or some other foreign 
country. 

In Italy the drinking of light wines is 
universal, and there is no drunkenness. 
W hen wine is so cheap that the cost is insig- 
nificant, its consumption increases little, if 
at all. 

; Would “teetotal” nations survive, and 
tor how long, probably? Would they be 
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able to compete with the drinking popula- 
tions brought in contact with them? 

The Jews have been moderate drinkers of 
wine for four thousand years. There is no 
drunkenness among Jews. It went hard 
with the untutored “teetotal” Indian who 
met the Pilgrim Father with his jug. 
Whiskey killed the Indians as fast as they 
could get it, and, in their territories, absolute 
prohibition is their one hope. 

The prohibitionist replies: ‘“ Consumption 
killed the Indian as fast as whiskey killed 
him. Why not argue in favor of giving 
everybody a dose of consumption to make 
him immune against it ?” 

Scientists tell us that we European whites 
do combat consumption fairly well, for the 
very reason that we have all been made 
almost immune by time and contact, just 
as we have been made immune against alco- 
hol, so far as the wiping out of an entire race 
is concerned. Consumption killed the 
Indians as whiskey killed them, because 
they were not used to either. 

Have nations free from alcohol been 
successful? Mohammed succeeded in im- 
posing prohibition upon his followers. 
They achieved wonderful military success 
—spurred on by reckless fanaticism—for 
a brief moment, and since then, nothing 
—just millions of men under iron rule, 
cutting no figure in the world’s work. 

Then there is India—hundreds of mil- 
lions of temperate men—very temperate— 
ruled and held down absolutely by a hand- 
ful of beer-drinking Englishmen many 
thousand miles away. A few thousand 
Irishmen, zot absolutely teetotal, have done 
more to disturb England’s peace than those 
hordes of mild, non-alcoholic Asiatics. 

“They would not be alive at all, if they 
drank,” says the prohibitionist. 

Have the greatest men in history been 
drinkers of water only? Very few, if any 
of them. Archimedes, Newton, Michel- 
angelo, Shakespeare, and Beethoven all 
drank in moderation. They will do as ex- 
amples of great men—the five greatest that 
have lived thus far, perhaps. Would they 
have been even greater had they never tasted 
alcohol? Possibly. But the argument 
leans the other way. 


THE RIGHT TO CONFISCATE PROPERTY 


Another and very interesting question is 
this: 
What about municipal, state, or possibly 
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national confiscation of property in the name 
of prohibition ? 

Prohibition in Wisconsin seems to be far 
off. But in our “dry” days it is not im- 
possible. It would mean the absolute de- 
struction, and therefore the confiscation, of 
tens of millions of property built up in good 
faith. The breweries of Wisconsin were 
established under the law, with the consent, 
approval, and desire of an overwhelming 
majority of the population, in which the 
German element was conspicuous. 

Has to-day’s majority a legal and moral 
right to take away the property of the brew- 
ers, whose business has always been recog- 
nized as legitimate, whose industry has built 
up farms, purchased annually millions of 
bushels of grain, employed tens of thousands 
of men? Our Supreme Court has answered 
“ves” to that question. The majority may, 
whenever it chooses, confiscate the mil- 
lions invested in breweries in Wisconsin or 
Missouri, as it may confiscate the hundred 
millions invested in distilleries in Kentucky. 
The owners must submit. The Constitu- 
tion, demanding “due process of law” in 
depriving a citizen of his property, does not 
apply to the man whose industry may have 
laid the foundations of prosperity in such a 
city as Milwaukee. A very interesting and, 
perhaps, to be found in future, a very im- 
portant Supreme Court decision. 

The prohibitionist says: “We do not con- 
fiscate his vile brewery, or his satanic dis- 
tillery. We simply tell him that he must 
shut it up. He can’t run it.” 

True, and the prohibitionists have 
supported in this by the highest court. 

Suppose a party of the future, radical in 
its views of property as the prohibitionist 
in his ideas on drink, should say: “We do 
not confiscate the private railroad or factory; 
we simply forbid the owner to run it. We 
consider a private railroad harmful to the 
best interests of citizenship, looking upon 
it just as our worthy predecessors, the pro- 
hibitionists, looked upon the brewery. If 
they could confiscate the brewer’s private 
property, which he created and built under 
legal sanction, we can confiscate the railroad, 
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which was a public franchise and really 
belonged to the people anyhow.” 

Men who take an interest in civilization’s 
development are interested to see how 
feeble and unnoticed the shrieks of property 
become when powerful public sentiment 
runs the other way. Prohibition has prov ed 
that persistent public sentiment can deprive 
men of property without redress—an inter- 
esting precedent for enthusiastic men in 
future. 


THE REAL BASIS OF REFORM 


These are entertaining days for those in- 
terested in the rule of the worshipful dollar, 
the sad-eyed Demon Rum, and in the con- 
stant struggle of the individual and of the 
race for freedom from the weaknesses 
within themselves. 

No man naturally temperate has any 
slightest conception of the drunkard’s des- 
perate struggles, sorrows, and _ repeated 
efforts—heroic, even in failure. No sober 
man, perhaps, has even once in all his life 
tried to do right as earnestly as that drunk- 
ard in the gutter has tried over and over 
again. 

If prohibition is to be permanent, if it 
shall be proved possible to wipe out by law 
the sorrow that has destroyed so many lives, 
ruined homes, and broken the hearts of 
mothers, none will be so glad as the 
drunkards themselves, none so eager to 
thank their deliverers. 

This may be said, however, with no pos- 
sibility of successful contradiction. Your 
Jaw may make a man sober for the day or 
the week. It will not keep him sober, un- 
less you contrive to make him happy, free 
from worry. If by law you can abolish 
the poverty, worry, heartache, and life- 
hatred that drive harassed, weak men to 
drink, then by law you can also abolish 
drunkenness. 

You will have unreasoning drunkenness 
so long as you have poverty undeserved. 
Fight ignorance, fight want, fight anxiety 
and the dreadful monotony of ‘the ill- paid 
worker’s life. Then you will be building 


up temperance on an enduring foundation. 


Sfp Oss Dy 


























W ooed by Wireless 


By George Allan England 


Illustrated by Gordon Grant 


I 
ANCY MILLET stood 


musingly by the taffrail of 
the Kronprinz Heinrich 
as the vast ship swung 
into its stride and surged 
eastward through the first 
easy rolls of the Atlantic 
swell. The stiff salt wind whipped her 
hair flowingly about her piquant face— 
a merry face, though now somewhat 
touched with pensiveness—and conspired 
with certain rebellious thoughts to tinge 
her cheeks with crimson. It was a boister- 
ous wind indeed, but bravely she. defied 
it, her eyes fixed on the long western 
blur which, fading into vagueness at the 
end of the world, bespoke the last land 
she was to see for six interminable days. 

“Well, there’s the end of 
America for one while!” she 
laughed triumphantly. “And 
of Bob Masters, too! Whata 
comfort not to be pestered any 
more and having to say ‘ No’!” 

She thrust back the flying 
hair from her eyes and settled 
her cap with an impatient 
gesture. 

‘hree times in_ three 
weeks—just fancy!” she went 
on with irritation. “As if I’d 
be coerced by any man—even 
Bob! Such impertinence! 
And persistent isn’t the word 
for him. Why, that man 
hasn’t got so much as a single 
negative in his whole vocabu- 
lary, I know. I simply had 
to run away from him, or he’d 
have run away with me/ 

“ Gracious, how those horrid 
gulls do cry! They make me 
feel quite shivery. I wish 





they’d go away! Well, it’s all 


** GRACIOUS, 
over between Bob and me, 


HORRID GULLS DO CRY!” 








anyhow; there’s some satisfaction in that! 
I guess [’ll go below to mother, now; _ it’s 
really growing quite rough, and_ besides, 
poor dear mother mayneed me in unpacking. 
Oh, those horrid, wailing sea-gulls! Ugh!” 
And Nancy, flirting her wind-tossed head, 
made her way unsteadily forward with a 
sigh that somehow was not all of relief. 


I] 


ONE long day wore itself out, then the 
second; and time began to lag right slowly 
for Nancy Millet. She found scant pleas- 
ure in ocean travel, for the ocean was an old, 
old story with her even at its best; and now 
that it elected to be rough and stormy, pro- 
hibiting deck-chairs and shovelboard, it 
became intolerably tiresome. Most of the 
time she passed with her 
mother in their stateroom, for 
their fellow voyagers were few 
i and in no wise to her liking. 

wy There were only half a dozen 

% or so all told at the captain’s 
table; two or three business 
men, a very old-maidish female 
of decided views, and a Yale 
professor on his sabbatical— 
nothing, decidedly, worth her 
while. Nor was she in any 
mood for making new ac- 
quaintances. Bob’s kindly, 
resolute face obtruded itself 
annoyingly before her; despite 
her petulant denials she could 
not banish it. Her last curt 
refusal of him, too, clung in 
her memory. All things con- 
sidered, she was most uncom- 
fortable for a good-looking, 
high-spirited young woman of 
twenty-two. 

With the coming of the third 
day out, Nancy found herself 
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drums. “Pshaw! What stupid weather!’ 
she yawned, peering through her little cabin 
window at the driving clouds and rain-swept 
waters, grayly tossing to the horizon. 

“What slow. -poky people! What an idiotic 


book! I just abominate these mushy love- 
stories!” 
And she flung the offending novel, 


leaves asprawl, onto the cushioned seat be- 
side her, all to her good mother’s scandali- 
zation. 

Rap-rap-rap!” sounded a 
knocking at the stateroom door. 

“Come!” yawned Nancy wearily; and 
there stood a fellow in brass buttons with an 
envelope in 
hand, an envel- 
ope he’ was ex- 
tending toward 
her. 

“Well?” she 
queried with an 
impatience only 
very slightly 
tinged by in- 
terest. 

“Wireless for 
you, miss,” he 
answered. “It’s 
just come in— 
no sending-point 
named.” 

Nancy’s_ eyes 
widened with 


sudden 
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“Well, now, of all the—the insults!” 
stammered Nancy, blushing to her ear-tips. 
“Tl never forgive him—never in this 
world! I thought he was a gentleman, at 
least!” 

And the offending paper fell in a minia- 
ture jaundiced snow-storm to the stateroom 


carpet. 

Her mother, all alarm, focused her tor- 
toise-shell lorgnette. “Dear, dear, such 
language!” she remonstrated. “I am 
surprised! Nancy, control yourself and tell 


me what it’s all about!’ 

“ Nothing, mother, nothing, I assure you; 
just a stupid joke, that’s all, played on me 
by—by one of 
the—that is, oh, 
never mind!” 

She stooped, 
hastily gathered 
the major por- 
tion of the frag- 
ments, crushed 
them in her 
hand, and with 
an apologetic 
“Pil be back 
soon!” flung out 
of the stateroom. 
I am afraid she 
slammed the 


door, too, aiter 
her. 
Mrs. Millet 


the astonish- petrified with 
ment of her amazement, 
half-premonitory crossed prim 
tari. “Ber hands and 
me?” she mur- wagged a sage 
mured incredu- SHE FLUNG THE OFFENDING NOVEL ONTO THE head. “There it 
lously. ‘‘Why CUSHIONED SEAT BESIDE HER goes, her father’s 
—why——” temper right over 


Her wonder became inarticulate as she 
turned the envelope in her hand. She 
noted the crossed flags in the corner, 
scrutinized her own neatly written name. 
Her mother’s voice recalled her: 

“Open it, my dear. Why 
open it?” 

Nancy fumbled out a bit of small change 
for the brass-buttoned Hermes; and as he 


don’t you 


retired with low-bowed thanks she slit up 
the envelope with a hairpin and pulled out 
a yellow slip, headed by a lot of printed 
hieroglyphs, 
words, 


below which appeared these 


Even Jonah went to sea.—Bos. 


‘And after all the 


again!” she opined. 
her! I am dum- 


training I’ve given 
founded!” 

Nancy at about that time was throwing 
a fistful of yellow tatters over the rail of the 
Kronprinz. “The very idea!” she was 
saying, as with uncommon satisfaction she 
watched the fragments whirling out and 
away. “The very idea of anybody 
daring to call me a Jonah—most of all, 
Bob!” 

And as she turned inboard again she 
lifted angry eyes to the high mast whence 
dangled, swaying, the tenuous spider-web of 
the Marconi. 











Ill 

Nancy’s fourth day at sea was a long day. 
Her moods alternated among impotent in- 
dignation, astonishment, a somewhat irrele- 

vant elation, and a teasing curiosity which 
Nancy felt to be unworthy of her strength of 
mind and which she tried refuct: antly to 
banish. They kept her busy, what time she 
was not roaming the wind-swept promenade 
or impatiently parrying her mother’s rapier- 
play of anxious interrogation. Her mother, 
despite her lorgnette, had wisdom; she soon 
discovered that she could discover nothing, 
and went back to her Baedeker, from which 
she was learning the names of all the Italian 
cathedrals. 

Nancy was learning, too—but something 
more modern than Gothic or Renaissance, 
albeit Italian in its origin; no less a thing 
than the operation of the wireless. She 
asked the captain himself for an explanation 
of the mystery, that afternoon; and he, all 
politeness, though with a certain jocundity 
which puzzled and annoyed her, drew very 
abstruse-looking diagrams which he lettered 
ABC X and explained in very bothersome 
language. 

“Yes, yes, of course. Isee,” said Nancy; 
but she didn’t see, a particle. All that busi- 
ness about induction-coils and coherers and 


antenne sounded very hodgepodgey, she 
thought—the antennz especially, which 


brought up in her mind absurd connota- 
tions of bugs and butterflies. 

“Und now,” concluded the captain, “v’y 
not dake a look at der abbaratus himself? 
= inderesting, I assure you!” (The 

captain was from Bremen, and couldn’t hide 
the fact.) 

Nancy acquiesced. So the captain led 
her along wet decks and up little slippery 
stairs till they came to a square cubby-house 
into which the dangling mast-wires ran. 
And there Nancy saw a quite incompre- 
hensible little machine, tended by a slave— 
a machine that didn’t look at all like the 


captain’s diagram, but much more com- 
plicated. And here again the captain 


made explanation, while the slave, osten- 
sibly reading a yellow-backed novel, smiled 
irritatingly to himself. 

“So you see,” the captain concluded, 
“der ether-wibrations sent oud from der 
mainlandt or from some odder ship, yet, 
runs dow n der wires und 
“Oh,” Nancy interrupted, “so you can 
take them from another ship, too—way out 
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*“*WIRELESS FOR YOU, MISS, ANSWERED 
in mid-ocean?” The glimmerings of a 
possible solution were beginning to whiten 
the horizon of her mind. “And suppose 


you should want to answer back, what 
then?” 
“Vell, dat all depents on vedder der 


sender vas in tune, in harmony, mit der 
receiver,” he answered with a half-quizzical 
look which made Nancy hotly uncomfort- 
able. She glanced suspiciously at him, but 
he was all deference, and waded boldly into 
fresh technicalities, whereat Nancy tried to 
look wise but succeeded only in looking 
blank. As for the slave, he continued to 
smile intermittently, as though his novel 
were most amusing. Nancy felt irritated 
with him, with the good captain, with wire- 
less, and with everything in general. 

She glanced almost incredulously out of 
the window at the heaving vastness of old 
Atlantic, through which the ship was throb- 
bing irresistibly eastward. Could it really be 
possible (thought she) that from somewhere 
far over back of the world’s edge, behind 
that curving wall of waters, that tossing 
wilderness 

The slave came suddenly to attention, 
dropped his yellow-back, and picked up a 
pencil from the telegraph-desk. Something 
seemed to be happening in the machine— 
buzzings, tickings, and mysterious noises 
Letter after letter the slave traced on a 

































VERY 
HE 


HE DREW 


WHICH LETTERED A BC 


sheet of paper, slowly, steadily. Then, even 
as Nancy stood with a certain cardiac 
flurry pirouetting within her, the slave (still 
smiling) handed over to the captain, who 
handed it to Nancy, this cryptogram, 
Half seas over and no whale yet! 
Bos. 
Nancy, dumfounded, stammered a word 
of thanks, and incontinently fled. 


IV 


TrvE dragged even more heavily than 
ever, the next forty-eight hours. Nancy 
tried to occupy herself with embroidery, but 
found herself running off the design half a 
dozen times; she talked with her mother, 
who sniffed suspiciously at her malapropos 
answers; she tinkled the ship’s piano; she 
even borrowed a book from the library and 
plunged into it at random, but found no 
surcease from her indignant wonderings. 
What was it, and how, and why—this 
mysterious persecution, for so she chose to 
name it; and, most of all, what should she do 
to meet it? At times she resolved to bid the 
slave fling out some virulent “ defi” to the un- 
bounded ether, trusting that the insulting 
Bob, off there somewhere in the unknown, 
would be stricken dumb by her embittered 
words. But every such resolution went 
down before the fear of heralding forth her 
story to the winds and the sky and the wide 
listening world, which she fancied a-tiptoe 
to catch her answer. No, she could not 
answer, any more than she could under- 
stand; she must endure in silence, in forced 
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ABSTRUSE-LOOKING DIAGRAMS 
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wonderment, in anger which, though she 
would not admit it even to herself, still held 
something of respect for such a lover, who 
dared, like Kipling’s hero in a poem she 
recalled, to 


Send a message to his dear 
A thousand miles and more to her... 


Not even the incongruity of Bob’s remarks 


anent whales, nor their apparent idiocy, 
could quite obliterate her _half- 
subconscious longings; but these 
she put resolutely away, and when 
all else failed tried the nar- 
cotic of an hour’s Baedeker 
4 study with her mother. 

The fifth day passed, and 
no brass-buttoned individual 
presented her an envelope. 

“Glad of it!” Nancy told herself; but 
at dinner that night she listened abstractedly 
while ‘the captain told of heavy weather 
raging farther north in the ocean lane— 
weather, he said, which must put on her 
mettle the stoutest ship afloat. 

“Ve’re yust getting der tag-end of it, 
here,”’ he added, “und as it is ve ought to 
haf der racks on der tables. T’ll see dat ve 
do haf ’em to-morrow, if dis keeps up.” 

“What if ” thought Nancy; but her 
thoughts were too vague even to find a 
phrase. She did not understand; she was 
afraid, puzzled, irritated, all in one— 
figuratively as well as literally “all at sea.” 

That night the storm caught them. The 
Kronprinz wallowed like a hog, groaned, 
grunted, throbbed, staggered as the leaden 
seas bruised her, shuddered when the pro- 
peller “raced” in the seaway, and acted, 
on the whole, drunken and disreputable. 
Breakfast found most of the passengers /or 
de combat, with no use whatsoever for any 
kind of table, either with racks or without. 
But Nancy was a sailor to the marrow; no 
little thing like half a hurricane could un- 
dermine /er appetite. 

She found nobody on hand save the old- 
maidish person and the captain, who smiled 
politely as she took her seat in the revolving 
chair. A roll of the ship sent the plates 
sliding, and from under hers appeared an 
envelope—another of those irritating en- 
velopes with crossed flags in the corner. 

Nancy gasped and seized it with eager 
hands. Only now did she realize how mis- 
erable she had been. how worried, how de- 
void of rest, since that last “No” of hers. 





















This time she forgot to be angry, forgot even 
the captain and the old maid as she read: 


S. S. Graecia, Mid-Atlantic, To-day. 
The cat’s out of the bag at last. Rough times 
here; we nearly foundered; broke Marconi appa- 
ratus yesterday; all right now. Having whales 
with a vengeance- leviathans! Are you safe, 
little one ? Bos. 


And it befell that, when the Avon prinz 
warped up to the quay at Bremerhaven, a 
girl named Nancy was standing at the rail, 
searching with her gray eyes the kerchief- 
waving throng below—and that she felt her 
heart leap, her face flush, at sight of a fa- 
miliar, sturdy figure in a long ulster. For 
this figure was “a goodly figure of a man,” 
and his hand (higher than all the others) 
waved at her, not a piece of linen, but a 
yellow paper which bade fair to prove of 
vastly greater interest. 

“Why—why, who’s that?” quavered 
Mrs. Millet, peering near-sightedly over the 
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rail. “It looks like Mr. Masters, I do de- 
clare! What does this mean, Nancy ?” 

“Hush, mother! I guess he’s only been 
imitating ‘My Mariuccia,’ that’s all.” 

“Dear, dear, such slang! I’m surprised 
at you, Nancy, and I’m sure I don’t com- 
prehend. Is it possible that man_ has 
beaten us across, and means to continue his 
persecutions? Really, Nancy, this—— 

But Nancy did not hear, for “that man” 
was opening up his yellow paper, which 
seemed to be several telegraph-blanks 
pasted together; he was holding it wide- 
spread to her gaze. On it was painted in 
bold black letters: 


Jonah Wins the Race! Does He Get the Prize ? 


And while poor dear mother strove to 
focus her lorgnette on the persecutor, 
Nancy, all unseen to her, leaned over the 
rail and pursed her red lips so tantalizingly 
that not even a Jonah could have mis- 
understood. 








HE WAS HOLDING IT WIDESPREAD 


TO HER GAZE 





The Sort of Heroes W omen Like 


THE SUCCESS OF A PLAY OFTEN DEPENDS ON THE FACT THAT 


THE HERO APPEALS TO WOMEN'S 


IDEALS OF MASCULINE 


INTEREST, WHICH ARE TOTALLY OPPOSED TO THOSE OF MEN 


By Alan Dale 


F plays, like laws, were made 

by men for men, we should 

get a dizzy-looking collec- 

tion of dramatic heroes. In fact, 

the legitimate drama would suffer 

as musical comedy suffers, for 

musical comedy, as we all know, 

is made relentlessly by men for 

men. The result is that in musi- 

cal comedy we are treated to gal- 

axies of exultant women, choice 

specimens of feminine pulchri- 

tude, artistic managerial selec- 

tions of exotic girl—everything to 

cater sensuously to the masculine 

idea. Man, in musical comedy, 

is mere stage-padding. He is, 

moreover, outside of the rules 

and regulations of the dainty 

musical-comedy conceit. This, 

I repeat, is designed exclusively 

for man. There are few excep- 

tions. I cannot refrain from 

mentioning the eternal “ Floro- 

dora,” the unique success of 

which may have been due to the 

fact that its comely masculine contingent 

gave feminine theatergoers something to 

look at. For, after all, women are com- 

pelled to visit the musical-comedy show 

occasionally—generally because there is 

nothing else in town. It seems selfish to 

confine them to the contemplation of half- 
dressed chorus-girls. 

But if the delectation of feminine theater- 
goers is forgotten in musical comedy, the 
compensation appears in the legitimate 
drama. 

I may here remark that woman’s superi- 
ority to man is nowhere more markedly 
shown than in the theater. She is satisfied 
to leave the vulgar display and the blatant 
sex-note of musical comedy to men. For 
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her own edification she prefers 
the drama. If women insisted 
upon musical comedy made for 
women by women, we should be 
treated to choruses of pictur- 
esque youths clad in gymnasium- 
suits, and to exhibitions of mas- 
culine negligée that would appall 
us. Woman is superior. She 
asks for no such terrifying sacri- 
fices. She does not demand the 
indignity of our sex, as we 
clamor for, and receive, the in- 
dignity of hers. 

The feminine theatergoer is 
satisfied with the drama in all its 
subtleties, and she asks for a 
hero that shall appeal to her 
ideal of masculine interest. To 
us a woman’s idea of a hero is 
extraordinary, because it is so 
entirely opposed to our own. But 
the plays that frequently succeed 
are the plays that contain the 
feminine notion of masculine in- 
terest, for men, as I before noted, 
are busy wallowing in musical comedy. 

The intelligent manager, who occurs once 
or twice in a blue moon, knows this. He 
knows it by instinct rather than by any 
process of reasoning. He sees plays that 
seem marvelously “lacking,” according to 
the masculine idea, meet with the mobbed 
approval of the women. He dimly realizes 
that the outlook of the sexes is entirely dit- 
ferent. This would appear to be obvious, 
yet it is rarely taken into consideration. 

I have studied the question very closely. 
My discoveries do not coincide with the re- 
sults that men would prefer. We are in- 
clined to believe that a woman’s hero in the 
drama is the same as our own. A hero to 
us is a man who is “good to his mother,” 











who is faithful to his wife, who is beauti- 
fully attached to his domestic hearthstone. 
We know wonderfully little about it, for the 
reason that we are more interested in the 
heroines. As long as a few tabby virtues 
are piled upon the hero, we are quite satis- 
fied. 

Therefore we are very surprised to find 
that a woman’s hero is frequently directly 
opposed to our own conservative male 
ideas. We are horrified to discover that the 
monster who openly confesses that he has 
“lived,”? and who also makes no bones 
about admitting his conquests and_ his 
“lady-killing,” is intensely popular. It 
is impossible to doubt his success with the 
feminine theatergoers. They see in him 
something more than the virtuously fos- 
silized specimens, who are “at business” all 
day, and who emit a few innocuous remarks 
at the dinner-table. These fossilized speci- 
mens are as good as gold, but infernally 
uninteresting. ‘The man on the stage who 
loves—no matter how many times, whether 
wisely or well—is the hero to the women in 
the audience, who regard his peccadillos as 
so many signs of his humanity. 

“Women,” said somebody in one of Mr. 
Joseph Weber’s shows, “never care for a 
man unless he’s no good on earth.” 

Women, when they go to the theater, 
elect as their very hero the man to whom we 
should carefully avoid introducing them. 
Plays that we should think would appeal to 
them go by the board. Take, for example, 
the latest instance, “ John Glayde’s Honor.” 
It was snuffed out of its New York existence 
with surprising rapidity, yet the hero might 
have been expected to appeal to women, if 
for no other reason than that the réle was 
played by Mr. James K. Hackett, who is a 
woman’s favorite. John Glayde was very 
good. He was a business man. He had 
no time to be other than good. He 
neglected his wife, not because he had 
“entanglements,” but because he was so 
wrapped up in his business. His ideas of 
loyalty were very marked. His notions of 
chivalry were keen. He was a good thing. 

He was a dire failure. He was a stodgy 
coagulation of virtue minus romance. We 
should like to see women in love with that 
sort of a man. It is such a safe sort of a 
man. Not they. Had John Glayde been 


less immaculate, the play, which was a 
sickly, morbid thing, might have stood a 
better chance of success. 
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We should like to see woman’s mascu- 
line ideals selected from the Y. M. C. A. 
That is our selfish way of looking at it—our 


harem ideas. Anybody with one ounce of 
what we call power of observation can go to 
the theater any time and see that it is ex- 
tremely otherwise. The feminine theater- 
goer has no use for the sedate prig of a hero, 
who exudes charming domestic sentiment 
from every pore of his skin. At the theater 
they demand a contrast to the dull routine 
of home life. Their ideal should be the 
weary thing who sits in his armchair, slip- 
pered and smoking-coated, and doles out the 
money for the weekly bills. What should 
be, unfortunately, generally isn’t. 

Something “dashing” and vivid, keen in 
the pursuit of woman—not necessarily ne- 
farious, if you like—but human, a trifle 
sinful, and utterly opposed to the goody- 
goody—that is the woman’s hero. She is 
exquisitely disposed to forgive his short- 
comings; she will shut her eyes indulgently 
to his escapades. As long as his heart is a 
lively heart, and as long as his pulses throb 
rhythmically; as long as he pays her the 
compliment of living for her sex—— 

Where we see nothing but impropriety 
that deserves a good whipping, women 
perceive a gentle compliment. They adore 
the hero who devotes his life to the pursuit of 
the opposite sex. They are not nearly so 
particular about mere conventions as we 
like to think that they are. They are in- 
terested in the romance of dramatic pur- 
suit. It appeals to them acutely. We are 
amazed to discover that Don Juan is not so 
detestable to the feminine playgoer as he is 
to her escort. She is vaguely delighted to 
realize to the letter the strenuousness of 
feminine appeal. To her the man who gets 
away so exuberantly from business and 
nev/spapers and the dull gray things of life 
is a hero. 

These are prosaic days. Men do not ride 
away on lovely white chargers to tilt for the 
love of a woman. Chivalry is no more—or 
it is at least under a cloud. There is little 
in life to-day to stir the feminine pulses. It 
is all cut and dried, unhalo’d, and com- 
pletely unimaginative. - Man’s infidelity has 
developed into a hideous joke at the expense 
of his typewriter. It is not inspiring. There- 
fore a woman goes to the theater to worship 
the hero that she does not discover out of it. 
Very often her favorite actor is an outrage 
upon the masculine conception of what a 
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popular actor should be. You and I laugh 
in derision at the successful appeal of such 
types as Mr. James K. Hackett and Mr. 
William Faversham. We say in supercil- 
ious criticism that they are not actors; that 
they are personalities—stuffy things at best. 
We always see them as strutting heroes in 
plays built expressly for that display, and we 
repine. We deplore the lack of fine actors. 
We wonder why these young men do not try 
to be something different from the characters 
they eternally portray. Men do not like 
them. Men go rebelliously to watch their 
old work in new plays. 

Women view them otherwise. Women 
like them. They are their spectacular ideas 
of what a hero should be. This is no 
more to be reasoned about than is the fact 
that men go, time and time again, to watch 
some fox-eyed little siren in musical com- 
edy, whom women would instantly set down 
as a “cat.” 

We are often astounded to hear that a 
hero whom we have cordially admired— 
such a sterling good fellow, with no vices, 
and most admirable views!—is sniffed at 
somewhat contemptuously by the women. 
Such a good fellow, but not an eye, or an 
eyelash, for the women! This sort of hero 
satisfies us completely. Our idea of a hero 
is a man we wouldn’t mind inviting to dine 
with us en famille. The woman’s hero, on 
the contrary, is generally the man we should 
hate to see at our own bit of mahogany. 
Women do not gage a hero by his ability to 
fit into domestic arrangements. 

The nice character in the drama is very 
frequently overlooked by women in favor 
of the type that would affright them—if they 
went to the theater to discover domestic 
paragons. 

But why should we imagine that femi- 
nine recreation at the theater is so abso- 
lutely different from our own? We invade 
the musical-comedy: shows not to look for 
girls who, we think, could darn stockings 
nicely, and who always go to bed at ten 
o’clock. In our pet musical shows we ad- 
mire almost exclusively the flaring beauty 
that we see nowhere else. 

As I said above, woman is distinctly our 
superior. We are very brazen and care- 
less. She is subtle and prudent. We, in 
our musical shows, are delighted with the 
pretty dummy who has nothing to say and 
nothing to do. Women have little interest 
in men who pose as tailors’ dummies, no 
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matter how attractive they may be to look 
at. To please a woman, a man must have 
something picturesque to say, something 
picturesque to do. If musical comedy were 
made for women by women, I do not im- 
agine that it would be much of a success. 
Women demand something more than men 
receive in these shows. They are exacting; 
they are extremely particular; they give 
more scope to their intellect. 

We condemn the woman’s hero in the 
drama because he is not a conventional 
blend of all the virtues. We are surprised 
to hear such comments as “too good to 
live,” “too namby-pamby for words,” “a 
regular milksop,” applied to characters 
who are really awfully good chaps, and very 
much better than those we meet in our daily 
life. We cannot quite see why women are 
disposed to condone in the drama what we 
look upon as uncondonable. We think it 
artistic, in case of a very naughty hero, not 
to end our plays quite happily, but to sug- 
gest the interrogation mark. 

Women like the happy ending. The hero 
has run off with the lovely heroine. The 
elopement is not conventionally creditable. 
We hesitate in our little masculine way at 
chiming the wedding bells. But the women 
want them. They like to see love trium- 
phant—especially when the hero has proved 
himself to be such a dashing and persuasive 
wooer. 

Ibsen is always popular with women— 
much more so than with men. We cannot 
quite appreciate these “heroes” who insist 
upon living their lives in their own way, and 
who prate so eternally of free will and 
emancipation. To us they are bores, and 
worse. Women apparently sympathize 
with them. The Ibsen plays attract enor- 
mous feminine audiences. In “Hedda 
Gabler,” for instance, Tesman, who 
was such a good man, is not so fascinat- 
ing to women as is Eilert Lévborg, who 
wasn’t. 

The observer is confronted inexorably 
with these curious facts. They are facts, 
he is bound to admit. He sees such weird 
heroes favorably received by his feminine 
belongings, and notes such nice respectable 
men scorned! His knowledge of women is 
not very colossal. He loves to arrange 
their likes and their dislikes by means of 
a diagram, just as though the eternal 
feminine would submit to such geometrical 
abuse! 
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“IS THAT THE WAY,” SHE ASKED, WITH A SHY LITTLE LAUGH, 
‘ENGAGED PEOPLE KISS IN VARIA?” 


(‘The Kingdom of Earth”) 














The Kingdom of Earth 


By Anthony Partridge 
Illustrated by A. B. Wenzell 


Synopsis: John Valentine, Duke of Sayon, is nephew and heir of the old and dissolute King of 
Bergeland. Chafing under the restraints of his position as crown prince, he takes the name of John 
Peters and spends much of his time incognito in the various countries of Europe, living the free 
life of a private citizen and studying the people, in whom he is intensely interested. This man is 
apparently the victim of a strange misapprehension. Peters is known to all with whom he comes in con- 
tact as a man of upright character and unimpeachable morals, and a thoughtful student with a deep and 
considerate love for humanity, yet for some mysterious reason every capital in Europe is filled with tales 
of the dissolute folly and excesses of the Crown Prince of Bergeland. At St. Moritz, Peters meets Grace 
Pellisier, a beautiful and talented American girl, with whom he is much impressed. 

The acquaintance is renewed some time later in London where Miss Pellisier, who has gone on the 
stage, is filling an engagement. Grace discovers the identity of her friend and is quite unable to 
reconcile her knowledge of him with the reports of his character. The girl belongs to a society com- 
posed of people of good social position who, nevertheless, hold radical political views. These people 
plot to assassinate the crown prince in the interests of progress, and Grace quite unwittingly delivers her 
friend into the hands of the conspirators. The plot miscarries, and the crown prince faces his would-be 
assassins in a remarkably frank interview. They come to terms, and the prince secures six months’ 
immunity from any attempt upon his life. He returns to Varia, the capital of Bergeland, and tells 
his story to the king and to Bernhardt, the chief of police, who are both fearful of the growing 
strength of the Republican party in the kingdom. 

The leaders of the party are Levitt, Grammont, and a person whose identity is unknown even to 
his closest political associates. He is called the “ First Watcher,” and his anonymity lends weight 
to his careful counsels. Bernhardt strains every resource to arrest him, but fails. A revolution 
is imminent when Grace comes to Varia, bringing messages from her associates in London to the 
“Watcher.” She meets instead Peters, who asks her to marry him, saying that after the fall of the 
kingdom he will remain John Peters for life. The girl accepts him on this condition. 








longed to the school whose ceniral belief is 
that every nation, and every unit of a nation, 
has a complete and incontrovertible right to 
preserve intact and develop its own indi- 
viduality. I remember that I once went to 
a course of lectures of which the ill govern- 
ment of your nation formed the text.” 
“My uncle has had a pretty good in- 


‘nings,” he admitted. “Go on.” 


XXI 


fom i RACE was alone when John 
Peters was shown into the 
room. He bent over her 
hands and kissed them. 
“Ts that the way,” she 
asked, with a shy little 
laugh, “ engaged people kiss 














in Varia?” 
3 He laughed and took her 
Presently they sat down upon 






in his arms. 
a sofa. 
“Let me tell you,” she begged, “how I 
came to be mixed up with those silly 
people. ” 
“Be quick about it,” he said. “I’ve 
more interesting things to talk about.” 
“What are they?” she asked. 
“Ourselves. Your turn first. Go on.” 
“After all, there isn’t much to tell,” she 
said. “You know I was a Wellesley girl, 
, and I took honors in social science. I had 
what they called advanced ideas. I be- 
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“Well, I came to Europe, and I had cards 
to a good many people in England. I can’t 
mention names—you won’t expect that, but 
one day I was asked whether I was not 
willing to give some practical effect to my 
beliefs. I replied that there was nothing I 
should like better. Then I was told that in 
every capital in Europe there were branches 
of a society, harmless in itself, but always 
seeking for opportunities to remove from 
positions of authority people who impeded 
the cause of the people. The very name of 
the head of the English branch gave me the 
requisite amount of confidence. He was a 
great millionaire and shopkeeper, a radical, 
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and a man of advanced views, but also a man 
of unblemished character. I said I would 
do what I could, and I heard no more about 
it for some time. Then you came, and I 
learned who you were. That old man came 
to me and suggested—don’t laugh, he was 
perfectly serious—that I should play the 
deliverer. I pointed out that my hatred of 
tyranny was also coupled with certain dis- 
tinct convictions as to the sanctity of human 
life. He seemed disappointed, but he took 
my secrecy as a matter of course. Then 
he came to me again. He asked me 
whether you were going to see me on the 
following night. I hesitated, and of course 
he knew. Then he said that he asked me 
no more than this, that I keep you with me 
and allow you to depart at a certain time. 
The rest I was to know nothing about. As 
a matter of fact you were coming, and I told 
him so. I sent you away at half- -past one, 
exactly at the time he told me, but it was 
because my clock had stopped.” 

“As a matter of curiosity,” John Peters 
asked, “supposing you had known of that 
little arrangement outside, would you have 
warned me?” 

“Don’t ask me,” she begged. “Re- 
member that I knew so little about you. 
You represented to me and to all my friends 
the one human type whose presence upon 
the face of the earth is a real and effective 
bar to progress. You were the enemy of 
the people. That was what I had to think 
of. If it had been a question of imprison- 
ment, of keeping you away from the posi- 
tion you had no right to occupy, well, then, 
I do believe that I should have given you up. 
But a blow in the dark, like that—I don’t 
think I could have done it, dear, even if I 
had believed it justified.” 

“And your presence here now, 
What of that?’ 

“Well, it was certain that things were go- 
ing to happen here, and I can speak the 
language. I am really here as a sort of 
correspondent. I was to have.seen your 
mysterious enemy and offered him help if 
it was necessary. Curiously enough, he has 
never even approached me.” 

“Yours seems a very slack sort of society,” 
he remarked. “Why, I could have gone 
to Scotland Yard and sworn information 
against the four of you.” 

She shook her head. “They are not so 
foolish as they seem,” she declared. “It 
is part of their policy to seem to dispense 
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with secrecy altogether, but if anything 
serious is really attempted they have most 
elaborate safeguards. Those men would 
all have been able to prove most convin- 
cingly that they were somewhere else, if you 
had made any attempt to turn the tables on 
them.” 

He leaned over and took her hand. 
“Little woman,” he said, “let this end your 
career as a conspirator. You'll only get 
into trouble, and I’ve enough to think about 
just now, without worrying about you. 
Promise!” 

She assented laughingly. “I don’t think 
I should ever do any thing brilliant,” she 
declared. “Tell me, is the city quiet this 
morning?” 

“ Quiet enough,” he answered, “for a few 
days. After Parliament opens the end is 
certain. Iam afraid after all, though, that 
it will not be quite so simple a matter as I 
had hoped.” 

“Tn what way?” she asked quickly. 

“None of us,” he answered, “can make 
my uncle see reason. He declares that he 
will stay and fight; he places altogether too 
much confidence in the army. Worse than 
that, if things go wrong he is scheming for 
German aid. om 

“You have talked to him?” 

“Till Iam weary. Sohaveweall. The 
only chance is that he will get such a scare 
when the time comes that he’ll change his 
mind. At present he refuses to abdicate. c 

“Tf you call Germany in,” she said, 

“ Bergel: and will never be a free country all 
her days.” 

“Tf Germany moves,” he answered, “the 
republic will appeal at once to France and 
England.” 

She smiled as though amused at her 
thoughts. “One would think,” she re- 
marked, “that you were one of the Republi- 
cans yourself. ad 

“Perhaps,” he said, smiling, “I shall not 
be sorry to bid good-by to royalty. You are 
a brave woman, Grace, to take me so much 
on trust. I’ve the most horrible reputation 
in Europe.” 

She half closed her eyes with a little 
shiver. “John dear,” she said, “when I 
feel unhappy about that I shall always think 
of last night. I do not believe that brave 
men can ever be really vicious. But re- 
member, you’ve promised to improve!” 

“Tl try,” he declared. “Good-by, 
dear! May I come to-morrow ?” 
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She walked with him to the door, and 
watched him leave the house and turn into 
the park. He walked slowly, with his hands 
behind him and his eyes upon the ground. 
There were few people about, and the broad 
walks were almost deserted. Perhaps for 
that reason John Peters noticed the swift, 
stealthy footsteps behind him, and turned 
round—just in time. The man who had 
been following him was holding out a re- 
volver at arm’s length, and seemed to be in 
the very act, of pulling the trigger. 

John Peters sprang a little to one side, 
but the man, although he kept him covered, 
did not attempt to fire. He seemed to be a 
workman of somewhat superior class, but 
his clothes were torn, and he had several 
wounds upon his face, as though he had 
been recently engaged in some struggle. 
John Peters put out his hand in a gesture of 
command. 

“Put that thing away,” he ordered. 
“What do you want with me?” 

Not a muscle of the man’s face moved. 
He lowered the revolver slightly, but he still 
held it in his locked fingers. “What I want 
from you,” he said, “is payment of a just 
debt. I want what I came last night to the 
palace to claim, but those who were with 
me were cowards, and they ran. I have 
waited long enough, so I have come alone. 
It is vour life I am going to take.” 

John Peters looked rapidly around. 
Brave man though he was, he had not the 
least intention of “losing his life at the hands 
of a lunatic, in so purposeless a manner as 
this. There was not a soul in sight, how- 
ever, nor could he at once think of any 
ready means of escape. He turned back to 
the man. 

“Well,” he said, “if I have to die I can, 
but I should like to know what I have done 
to you to deserve it.” 

The man, whose continued calmness was 
almost unnatural, moistened his lips with 
his tongue. “I am the father,” he said, 
“of Estelle Borgin.” 

“Then, Mr. Borgin,” John Peters said, 
“I am very glad to know you, and also to 
know that you have a daughter, but as I 
have never seen either of you before in my 
life I am still at a loss to know why you 
should think of murdering me.” 

“You are a liar!” the man said. “Me 
you may not have seen or remembered, but 
Estelle—you took her away, and now her 
mother is gone. There is nothing left for me 
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but vengeance, and that I mean to have.” 

John Peters faced the man squarely. 
“Look at me,” he said. “Do you believe 
that I am the person who took your daughter 
away?” 

The man moved his feet uneasily. “You 
are the Crown Prince of Bergeland,” he 
said. “There are many others in Varia 
besides my daughter who have reasons to 
hate that name.” 

“Look at me again,” John Peters said. 
‘Do you believe that it was I who took your 
daughter away?” 

The man raised his revolver. “I do,’ 
he answered, “and you are going to die for 
a 

Then John Peters realized that there was 
nothing to be gained by further temporizing. 
He was holding i in his hand a silver-headed 
cane, and, leaping suddenly to one side, he 
struck at the revolver. The first bullet just 
touched his ear. The second went into the 
air as the revolver flew out of the man’s 
hand, and the man himself was lifted off his 
feet in an iron grasp. 

“ You infernal assassin!” John Peters said 
to him angrily. “I’ve a good mind to shake 
the life out of you.” 

He stooped down, and with his left hand 
picked up the revolver and threw it into a 
pond near by. 

“Now, listen to me, Borgin, or whatever 
your name is,” he said. To the best of 
my knowledge I never saw your daughter in 
my life. You have been deceived. Can 
you understand that?” 

“Yes,” the man answered ‘sullenly, aa 
can understand what you say. 

“Do you believe it?” John Peters asked. 

“No!” the man answered. “They all 
told me that it was the crown prince, even 
she herself. My wife saw her driving with 
you. One doesn’t make such mistakes.” 

John Peters shook him again gently. “I 
wish,” he said, “that I could shake some 
sense into your head. Now, on my honor, I 
tell you that I never saw your daughter i in 
my life. Are you satisfiec " 

I do not know,” the man answered, be- 
wildeved. 

Two figures came in sight round a bend of 
the walk. John Peters, looking up, saw 
them; so did his captive. 

“Here come the park-keepers at last,’ 
John Peters said. “Now look here, my 
man, will you believe me or won’t you?” 
“J will try,” the man said in a low tone, 
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“but they all told me that it was the crown 
prince.” 

John Peters let him go. “Get that idea 
out of your head, my friend,” hesaid. “Go 
back to your work, and you may find that 
there are better times coming for you all in 
Varia; but if I catch you dogging my foot- 
steps again it will not go quite so easily with 
you. ” 

The man stood where John Peters left 
him, looking after the tall, powerful figure, 
and muttering softly to himself. As the 
park-keepers came nearer, he turned into 
a byway and disappeared. John Peters, 
taking a short cut, entered the palace grounds 
by a private gate. 

“TI suppose,” he said to himself grimly, 

“that this is one of the penalties of the 
game, but I am inclined to agree with Bern- 
hardt after all. I don’t think they'll ever 
let me out of this city alive.” 


XXII 


AT nine o’clock that same evening three 
men, the professor, Levitt, and Grammont, 
were sitting at the end of a long table, in a 
dimly lighted room of a well-known res- 
taurant. They were talking together in 
whispers, and evidently waiting for some 
one else. 

“We know who’s responsible, of course,’ 
Levitt was saying, his dark eyes flashing, 
and his white hands drumming upon the 
table. “It was Hergmann’s work without a 
doubt. He’s always been mad that we have 
had nothing to do with him and his butcher- 
ing methods. And after all, if he’d suc- 
ceeded, it might have hurried things on.” 

“T,” the professor said, “am now 
wholly with our chief. I believe in pacific 
methods. I believe that our present scheme 
is unassailable.” 

“And I,” Levitt said, leaning forward so 
that the light fell upon his dark, strongly 
marked face, “I tell you once and for all 
that I have no faith in bloodless revolutions. 
If the king is coward enough to fly, let him 
go, but the crown prince has deserved death 
fifty times over, and I think that he will find 
it when the time comes. 

“We must talk a little about that, gen- 
tlemen,” a voice said from the shadows. 

They all rose to their feet. Their un- 


known chief had entered silently from the 
other end of the room. He seated himself 
a few feet away from them 


at the head of 
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the table, where the shadows were deepest. 
Again he wore the black silk mask, which 
completely concealed his face. Again they 
all looked at him with that curiosity against 
which they were always struggling as dis- 
loyal, but which during the last few weeks 
had become almost a passion. 

“T was in time, gentlemen,” he said, “to 
hear your last remarks. I also gathered, I 
think from Mr. Levitt, that he has no faith 
in bloodless rev olutions. This one, I want 
to impress upon you, is going to be a blood- 
less revolution.” 

‘We hope so,” the professor said, “but 
after all it will be as the people shall decide, 
for it will be their day.” 

“T have summoned you here,” the man at 
the head of the table said, “because of the 
events of last night. I want to know 
whether you, or any one of you, or any one 
of your sub-committee, or anyone known to 
you, was responsible for throwing that 
bomb into the palace.” 

“The answer to all those questions,” 
Grammont answered, “is no. At the same 
time it is idle to deceive ourselves. There 
are a great many among us who are calling 
for vigorous measures, who do not believe 
that the country can be set free without the 
striking of one great blow. It was some of 
these, no doubt, who were concerned in the 
attempt last night which ended so disas- 
trously. = 

The man at the head of the table leaned a 
little toward them. He spoke slowly and 
very impressively. Every word seemed 
suggestive of power. Once more they felt 
themselvesin the presence of aman whodom- 
inated them with ease whenever he chose. 

“ Listen,” he said, “you, Grammont, and 
you, Professor, and you, Levitt. Twelve 
months ago I was unknown to you or any of 
your party. Then I began to write you 
letters to which you were pleased to attach 
some importance. I began to draw up and 
send for your consideration schemes which 
you found good. I told you things in in- 
ternational history which were coming to 
pass, and I showed you how to strengthen 
the ranks of your party, and to gain power 
and standing. You have progressed enor- 
mously,and many of you were pleased tocon- 
sider that it was due to my advice and to my 
leadership, if you choose to call it so. Then 

came the suggestion from you that we should 
meet. I told you then that it did not suit 
my purpose to be known in Varia as a 
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Republican. I would meet you, I said, on 
my own terms, and they were these.” He 
touched his mask and waved his hand 
around the room. “We meet in secret, and 
so far as I know you are in ignorance as 
to whom I may be. Now I ask you this 
question as men of honor, and I beg x that you 
will each answer me separately. Gram- 
mont, Professor, Levitt, you have spent 
many hours with me, do you know who I 
am? Are you conscious of ever having seen 
or spcken with me anywhere save at our 
meeting-places ?” 

Their noes were unanimous. The man 
at the head of the table inclined his head 
gravely. 

‘Very well, then,” he said, * I will tell you 
what it is that I propose. You hold the 
first of your four great meetings to-morrow 
night. You already have my plan of the 
proceedings, and I have shown you how to 
prevent any interference from the police. I 
wish to come to that meeting.” 

Levitt sprang up with a little cry of ex- 
citement. “At last, then,” he exclaimed, 
“you are going to declare yourself!” 

“T do not intend to do so,” was the quiet 
answer. “I am going to take a somewhat 
extraordinary course, but I believe that it 
can be done, and I am willing to take the 
risks. I wish to speak to the whole com- 
mittee of your party together, but I still wish 
to remain, as now, unknown. ‘The meeting 
is to be in the museum lecture-hall, at the 
corner of the Boulevard du Pont. I have 
been over the room carefully, and I have con- 
vinced myself that what I suggest is possible. 
It has already been arranged that when 
everyone is present the door shall be locked. 
At twenty minutes to ten the electric lights 
are to be turned off, and I shall enter by the 
small door at the back of the building, for 
which you will bring me a key. It leads 
almost onto the platform, and I shall look to 
you to see that no one is allowed in that 
passage. At a quarter to ten I shall speak 
to the committee.” 

The three men looked at him in dumb 
wonder. The professor was the first to 
break the silence. . 

“There will be some risks,” he said. “A 
match may be struck, for instance, or some 
one may blunder against you in the dark.” 

“There will be some risks, of course,” 
the man answered, “and I am prepared to 
take them. All I ask from you is that you 
do your part in seeing that, so far as pos- 
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sible, no attempt is made to force me to dis- 
close myself. Believe me, it would not be 
for the good of our cause. I have some 
papers here with reference to the proceed- 
ings between now and next Tuesday. You 
had better take them back to your sub- 
committee, and if you have any suggestions 
to make, I will consider them. But remem- 
ber above all things what my aim has been 
and is, with reference to the things that are 
about to happen. This is to be a bloodless 
revolution.” 

He rose, and the other three followed his 
example. 

‘There is one man, sir,” Levitt said, 
“who Ido not think, however anxious we 
may be to avoid bloodshed, will ever be 
allowed to leave this country alive, if once 
the city is in the hands of the people. ” 

The man at the head of the table, who 
was preparing to depart by the way he had 
come, looked around. “Whom do you 
mean?” he asked. 

“T mean the crown prince,” Levitt an- 
swered. 

The man smiled beneath his mask, a smile 
of which all save himself were unconscious. 
“So long as the king is allowed to depart 
unharmed,” he said, “the rest is not so 
great a matter. The crown prince is a 
young man. He can fight his own battles.” 


XXIII 


“ MADEMOISELLE is perhaps tired,” re- 
marked Bernhardt, as he handed Grace to 
her chair. “ Last night’s events at the pal- 
ace were somewhat fatiguing.” 

Grace shook her head as she settled her- 
self in her seat, and glanced up and down the 
long, brilliantly lighted table. ‘“ No,” she 
said, “it is not that. I think that I rather 
like excitement. To tell you the truth, Iam 
a little overpowered. You must remember 
that I lived very quietly in E ngland, and I 
am not used to all this splendor.’ 

Bernhardt, who was rapidly discovering 
that his dinner companion was the hand- 
somest woman in the room, laughed as he 
leaned toward her confidentially. “The 
Germans have always entertained splen- 
didly at their embassy here,’ he remarked, 

“and this man, the Prince de Suess, is an 
excellent host. But wait until you have 
seen a dinner-party at the palace. The gold 
plate there is really marvelous!” 

Grace looked at him and looked away 
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again. She helped herself leisurely from 
the dish which the footman was handing 
her. “One hears such strange things in 
Varia just now,” she said. “I understood 
that very soon there would be no more 
dinner-parties at the palace.” 

Bernhardt shrugged his shoulders. 
“Well,” he said, “one cannot tell. You 
must not believe all you hear, especially just 
now, when there is so much unsettlement in 
the country, but I am bound to say that 
things do look rather serious for the loy- 
alists.” 

“T should like so much, 
understand your politics.” 

“Nothing,” he assured her, “is simpler. 
We are what is called a limited monarchy. 
We have one house of assembly, which, 
twenty years ago, did exactly w hat the king 
told it to do, and voted exactly the measures 
which he demanded. You know very well 
what has happened in the last twenty years. 
In every country it has been the same story. 
The people have insisted upon having a 
voice in their own government. In Russia 
they call themselves nihilists. They are 
simply the people speaking for the people. 
In Bergeland they have come on by leaps 
and bounds. Our elections were a month 
ago, and out of two hundred members, one 
hundred and fifty Republicans were re- 
turned. Parliament reassembles in a fort- 
night’s time. What will hi uppen then is just 
Ww hat i is puzzling Europe. 

“What do you think will happen?” 
Grace asked. 

“My dear young lady,” Bernhardt an- 
swered, “I do not know, and, to be very 
frank with you, if I did I should not dare to 
say. If the country is left altogether to it- 
self, one might easily guess, but I fancy that 
our host there is anxious to have something 
to Say.” 

“T read the papers a little,” Grace said, 
“and they all seem agreed upon one thing, 
that it is the degeneration of the present 
royal house here which has helped the Re- 
publican cause so much.” 

Bernhardt looked around a little ca utious- 
ly. “Do not forget, my dear young lady,’ 
he said, “that the crown prince is on the 
other side of the table. Still, one must 
admit that you are right. All the world 
knows of the old king’s doings, and Prince 
John has certainly managed at times to cap 
even his uncle’s exploits.” 

She looked thoughtfully across at the 
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man who sat at the right hand of their 
hostess. His head was at that moment bent 
courteously toward her, but the smile on 
his lips was of the faintest, and his eyes 
seemed far away. She touched Bernhardt 
on the arm. 

“Look at him now,” she whispered. “Is 
that the man whose extravagances were the 
talk of Paris for weeks? Look at him. Did 
you ever see a man whose face so belied 
his history ?” 

Bernhardt nodded sympathetically. The 
subject was one which for him, too, had 
an absorbing interest. ‘“ Mademoiselle,” he 
said, “it is amazing. I have known the 
prince for many years, and I can come to no 
other conclusion than that he has this strange 
thing which psychologists call a dual person- 
ality. I have seen him myself in the lowest 
resorts of this city. I have seen him like 
that not once nor twice, but often. He 
has companions here, known companions, 
whom I cannot name to you. Then we saw 
him last night, you and I, alert, fearless, a 
hero of muscle and brain, the strong man 
guarding his own. If you can read me the 
riddle of the crown prince, you will stop the 
speculations of years.” 

She was watching him all the time he 
spoke. “You have some idea in your 
mind, have you not?” she asked softly, 

‘some possible explanation ?” 

“You are observant,” he said. “What 
can one say? One knows these things of him. 
They may be strange, but they are true.’ 

Some one across the table spoke to Bern- 
hardt, and Grace had leisure for a moment 
or two to look about her. Forty or fifty 
guests were seated around the long table, 
ablaze with flowers and wonderfully ar- 
ranged electric lights. It was a dinner- 
party which the king himself was to have 
attended, but the events of last night had 
shaken him so he was unable to leave his 
room. The crown prince, however, was in 
his place, and although they had not met 
in the reception-room, his eyes had met 
Grace’s more than once across the table. 
Her host leaned forward to speak to her. 

“Do you make a long stay in Varia, 
mademoiselle?” he asked. 

“That depends very much upon my 
aunt, Prince,” she answered. “ Madame 
de Sayers usually goes south about this 
time of the year.” 

“Ts it your first visit?” he asked. 

“Indeed, no!” she answered. “I am 
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half Bergian. Madame de Sayers and my 
mother were sisters.” 

“ You should spend more time here then,” 
he said courteously, and turned toward one 
of his other guests. 

Grace leaned back in her chair, anxious 
for Bernhardt to finish his conversation. 
Somehow she had an idea that if he would 
he could tell her more of her Jover than he 
had done. He spoke to her again in a few 
minutes. 

“You are going on to the dance at the 
Russian embassy?” he asked. 

She nodded. “I suppose we all are,” 
she answered. 

“Then may I hope for the pleasure,” he 
asked, “ of at least one waltz; that is to say, 
if you do not object to dancing with anyone 
so ancient ?” 

“You may take your choice,” she an- 
swered, smiling, “ for you must remember 
that Iam almost a stranger here. They tell 
me that the crown prince and you have been 
great friends during the last few years. 

' “We have seen a great deal of each 
other,” he admitted. 

“T have heard it said,” she continued, 

a lower tone, “that you know more je 
him than any other man in Bergeland.” 

He turned and looked her steadily in the 
face, and she realized at once that whatever 
he might know or suspect, he was not likely 
to tell her. “That m iy be true,” he s aid. 
“The prince has few intimates, even in those 
moments which I suppose we should call 
his moments of pleasure,” 

Their conversation drifted to other sub- 
jects, and very soon the dinner came to a 
close. The whole party passed out into the 


reception-rooms together, some smoking, ' 


some making their way into the farther 
salon, where a small orchestra was playing. 
Grace sat down in a corner with her aunt, 
and watched the people. 

“We must stay for only a few minutes,” 
Madame de Sayers said. “It is not ex- 
pected of us, as everyone is going on to the 
ball, even our host and — - 

“Five minutes longer,” Grace begged. 

“I like to watch the people”—and in less 
than five minutes John Peters came by, 
having made his adieu to his hostess. He 
stopped and bowed low before Madame de 
Sayers. 

“Shall I have the pleasure of seeing you 
and your niece later on?” he asked. “I 
hope so.’ 
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Madame de S ayers Fi _ her eyebrows. 
“ As for me,” she said, “I am old, and you 
frightened me so last night I would rather 
go home to bed. But w hi it can one do with 
a frivolous niece, who comes to see one so 
seldom ?” 

He looked at Grace and smiled. ‘“ Made- 
moiselle will, I hope, keep for me two 
dances?” he said precisely. 

She looked down. ‘“ Mademoiselle will 
be very pleased,” she murmured. 

Then he bowed once more and walked 
out, bidding good nights right and left, and 
showing no signs of hurry, yet he felt that 
he was committed that night to perhaps the 
most hazardous enterprise of his hfe 


XXIV 


No more curious scene, perhaps, could 
possibly have been imagined. A great 
room was in darkness’ From end to end 
the place pulsated with excitement, audible 
in low, hoarse whisperings, even in the 
quickly drawn breaths of the row upon row 
of waiting men. The more highly strung 
and nervous were even conscious of a tend- 
ency toward hysteria. 

Then a door slammed somewhere in the 
rear, footsteps were heard, and a low 
murmur of expectancy went throbbing 
through the crowd. There was some one 
on the platform. They could see nothing, 
but they were sure of it. Many half rose 
in their places. Some one tried a little 
feeble applause, but it died away at once. 
And then a voice came from where the 
darkness was deepest, on the left-hand side 
of the platform. 

“My fellow countrymen,” it said, “I 
have come at last to talk to you myself. 
Forgive me if I have chosen a strange way 
of doing so. Believe me when I assure you 
honestly that it is best for all of us that you 
should know me at present only by a name. 

They held their breaths. Applause? 
They never thought of it. Welcome? They 
were very sure that he did not require it. 
They listened. That was all that they felt 
he desired. 

“T have come to you myself,” the voice 
continued, “because we of Bergeland are 
fast approaching the greatest crisis which 
this country has ever known. I have given 
many of the best hours of my life to the 
framing of a constitution which should con- 
tain all that was possible of the best, as 
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little as might be of the purposeless and 
inutile. That constitution your committee 
has accepted in its entirety. By organized 
and carefully arranged classes, by lectures, 
and by strict selection of teachers in all the 
schools, we have taught the people of this 
country the beauty of self-development, 
their higher duties toward the state, the 
magnificent and all-conquering creed of a 
militant and practical republicanism. You 
sowed the seed, and now, in the result of the 
elections, you have reaped the harvest. In 
fourteen days’ time you can give to this coun- 
try, legally and in proper form, what I be- 
lieve to be the most perfect and truly repub- 
lican government possessed by any state in 
the world.” 

The voice ceased for a moment. Some- 
thing moved across the platform. They 
thought he had changed his position, but 
when he spoke again the voice came from 
the same place. 

“Now I come,” the voice said, “to the 
reason why I felt it imperative that I should 
speak to you to-night. Weare on the eve of 
the greatest change through which a nation 
can pass, and we have an opportunity of 
making our country famous to-day, and 
famous throughout the world’s history. 
There is no need for our streets to run red 
with blood, there is no need for our prisons 
to be full and our scaffold a shambles. We 
can follow out our destiny, and we can obey 
at the same time the greatest of all human 
laws. I know very well that such mad 
scenes as those of last night, when some 
maniac strove to wreck the palace, are not 
to your liking, are not in your program. 
Say to yourselv es that they shall not be. If 
one among you talks of assassination and all 
the time-worn impedimenta of anarchy, con- 
vert him, or let him go. For yourselves, 
remember that a greater power than brute 
force is yours. Make your splendid revo- 
lution the envy of the world—make it as 
bloodless as it will be historic. I have come 
to tell you this, that if my advice, my leader- 
ship, the years I have given to your cause 
have merited any consideration whatever at 
your hands, let it come to me in this way, 
that my request from you to-night is granted, 
that, one and all, you discourage force, avoid 
bloodshed, forgive where it is necessary, and 
forget where you can. So shall you build 
up the great new republic of our dear coun- 
try upon the finest foundation ever con- 
ceived in the hearts of men.” 
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The voice ceased,.and some of them 
fancied that he was gone. Aman, however, 
rose from the body of the building and turn- 
ed his face toward the platform. 

“Sir,” he said, “peace is a good thing 
toward those who come with peace in their 
hands. But I would ask you, what about 
the king?” 

All bent forward in their places. Was he 
gone or not? The voice answered them. 

“The king is an old man, and the meas- 
ure of his days is almost full. When he 
realizes this thing he will go.” 

“The crown prince, then. He is young 
and headstrong. Will he so easily give upa 
throne?” 

“He must accept his banishment or take 
the consequences,” the voice answered. “I 
think that he, too, will be open to persua- 
sion. For him, though, I hold no brief. 
But I tell you that to the king’s gray hairs 
no harm must come.” 

Then there was a moment’s silence, 
broken in a most tempestuous manner. 
From outside came the sound of fierce 
voices, followed by a revolver shot, then a 
beating upon the door, such a beating that 
the panels creaked and groaned 

“In the name of the commissioner of the 
police, open!” 

Again came the voice from the platform, 
perfectly cool, not even hurried. “Sit still, 
my friends. "You break no law here. It 
is I whom they are after, and my escape is 
provided for.” 

Then silence again, broken by shouting 
from the back of the platform and the 
crashing of the door as it fell, torn from its 
hinges. A stream of men entered from 
both ends, carrying torches in their hands. 
The people sat and blinked at them, a per- 
fectly well-ordered, well-conducted crowd. 
But on the platform was no one—nor in the 
waiting-room behind! Bernhardt stood on 
the platform and shouted: 

“Guard the doors there. Every man 
who leaves this room must be identified.” 

A rush of cold air, and he turned sharply 
round. One of the high windows on his 
left was open. He strode toward it and 
looked out. 

“To me!” 


way!” 


he cried, leaping out. “This 


John Peters withdrew his arm from 
Marie’s waist, and set down his glass. In 
doing so he spilled a little; it seemed that his 











hand was not altogether steady. His face 
was turned toward the suddenly opened 
door. 

“Who the devil let you in here?” he 
asked fiercely. 

Bernhardt, who was out of breath, and 
pale with anger, made no answer. He was 
busy looking round the room. He could 
see no signs of any hurried entrance. Both 
Marie and her companion were eating the 
same course, their bottle of wine was almost 
empty. There was not a single suspicious 
circumstance to be noted. He could have 
sworn at himself, but he did his best to con- 
ceal his anger. 

“No one,” Bernhardt answered. “As 
chief commissioner of the police, I have the 
right to enter any room in any restaurant at 
any time. I exercised my privilege here.” 

“This is the second time you have played 
the spy upon me lately,” John Peters said 


coldly. “What is the matter with you, 
Bernhardt? What do you want? Own up, 
man!” 


Bernhardt shrugged his shoulders. “I 
am a beaten man,” he said, “beaten at my 
own game. There is no reason why I 
should not tell you the truth. I came here in 
search of the one person whom I would 
sooner lay my hands on than any man on 
earth.” 

“And he ” John Peters began. “Ah! 
I know. The Watcher, the First Watcher!” 

Bernhardt assented silently, and John 
Peters, leaning back in his chair, laughed till 
the tears came into his eyes. 

“My friend,” he declared, “I am not 
angry with you any longer. Take a glass 
of wine with us. You must need it after 
your disappointment. ” 

Bernhardt bowed and came to the table. 
He raised the glass to his lips, and looked 
steadily at John Peters. “Here’s luck to 
the winner of to-day,” he said—‘“and the 
loser of to-morrow,” he added abruptly, 
after a moment’s pause. He drained his 
glass and set it down empty. “Shall I see 
you later?” he asked. 

_“No, you will not!” Marie answered for 
him. She passed her arm through her 
companion’s. 

Bernhardt moved toward the door. “My 
apologies,” he said, “tardy but sincere, and 
good night. ” : 

He disappeared. Marie slowly withdrew 
her arm. John Peters poured himself 
another glass of wine. 
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“That was a close shave,” he remarked. 
“You managed everything splendidly, 
Marie.” 

She was looking at him fixedly. “Why 
is that man always following you about?” 
she asked. “What does it mean, this con- 
tinual hide-and-seek between you two?” 

“Little Marie,” he said earnestly, “that 
is not a question for you to ask, or a matter 
for you to think about. Remember our 
compact: no questions, only obedience.” 

Her head drooped a little. ‘ It is easy for 
you,” she murmured. 

“ For you also,” he answered, “if only you 
will make up your mind. You are such a 
splendid little ally! Don’t spoil it.” He 
rose to his feet. “Put your hat straight,” 
he said, “and dry your eyes before I drive 
you home.” 


Grace received him with a doubtful little 
smile. “You have been a very long time 
indeed, sir,” she declared. “ We are going in 
half an hour, and I have only one dance left.” 

“Then I must take some one else’s,”’ he 
answered coolly. “Come and waltz.” 

“But you must tell me where you have 
been,” she insisted. 

He laughed. “Making history,” he 
answered. “Bernhardt and I have been 
together. Ask him. He will tell you all 
about it.” 

“But I shall not see him again,” she de- 
clared. “It is his dance which you have 
appropriated. ” 

“Then all I can say is that I believe at 
last in the justice of fate,” John Peters de- 
clared, as he led her toward the ballroom. 


XXV 


THE great car swung on through stretches 
of hilly country, past small towns and strag- 
gling villages. Everywhere were men and 
women streaming to work, tall chimneys 
whose smoke stained the blue sky, rivers 
whose banks were fringed with factories. 
Now and then they left it all as they passed 
through portions of the dense forest, only to 
emerge again presently to a repetition of the 
same thing. Industry seemed piled on in- 
dustry, a country of workers rather than a 
country beautiful. 

“You are amazing me,” Grace said. “I 
had no idea that Bergeland was like this. 
Why, it should be one of the richest countries 
for its size in Europe.” 















































“It is,” John Peters answered. drawing 
out the clutch, and sending the car swinging 
down a long incline, “only its wealth has 
flowed into the wrong channels. Wait a 
year or so, and you will see. The people 
are beginning to understand They are 
beginning to want their own back again. 
They will get it now. 

“You are speaking like one of them your- 
self,”’ she laughed. 

He was silent fora moment. “One has 
Jucid moments,” he said. “It has amused 
me to study the question from their point of 
view. The condemned man has usually a 
morbid interest in the weapon with which he 
is to be destroyed.” 

“Don’t!” shesaid. “TI don’t like to hear 
you talk like that. You have told me that 
you are reconciled to being—Mr. John 
Peters.” 

“ And I am,” he answered gravely, laying 
one hand for a moment on hers. “TI shall 
feel that I am being driven into paradise 
instead of exile, for you are going with me.” 

She sighed, a sigh of perfect content. “I 
suppose,” she said, “I must give up the 
stage?” 

“T am afraid so,”’ he answered. 
break your heart ?” 

“Nothing nor anybody but you could do 
that,” she answered softly. 

They rushed through another village. 
The streets were thronged with working 
people on their way to the factories. T hey 
looked curiously at the great car, but it 
passed too quickly to be recognized 

“You are driving fast,” she remarked. 

He nodded, “Weare in the center of the 
real democratic district,” he answered. “If 
these people knew who I am, I believe they 
would hold up the car and stone me.”’ 

She shuddered. “It is terrible,’’ she de- 
clared, “ to be so hated by one’s own people.” 

“Ttisn’t Iso much,” he answered, “as the 
things I represent. I have more enemies in 
the city itself. I sometimes wonder whether 
they will ever let me leave it.” 

“Do you mean that?” she asked, look- 
ing at him with fearful eyes 

He nodded. “There is an extreme sec- 
tion of the party,” he remarked, ‘W ho do 
not believe in a bloodless revolution.’ 

“But this wonderful leader of theirs 
does,” she said. “Is it true that he spoke 


“Will it 


to the three hundred last night in a dark 
room, without being seen?” 
“T have heard so, 


”? he answered. 
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She looked at him furtively. “ They say,” 
she continued, “that he insisted that no 
harm must happen to the king, but that he 
left you to take care of yourself.” 

“T heard that,” he admitted. “You see 
I’m not popular in Varia.” 

“If people knew you better,” she mur- 
mured, ‘‘it would be different.” 

“T am not sure of that,” he answered 
“Tt is true that we are a degenerate family. 
There isn’t another royal house in Europe 
that has treated its people as badly as ours 

has done.” 

She sighed. “We will not talk of that, 
will we?” she begged. “It is all finished 
and done with. I have always thought that 
life as a royal personage must be very dif- 
ficult. It will be much simpler as Mr. John 
Peters.” 

“Tt will be happier,” he whispered, with 
a sudden light in his eyes, “infinitely 
happier. ” 

They were drawing near the city again, 
passing along a road fringed with handsome 
villas. 

“I don’t quite understand,” she re- 
marked, “where your middle-class come in 
politically in Varia. -I mean the shop- 
keepers, the manufacturers, the employers 
of allthis labor. Surely their interests can- 
not be the same as the working people’s. 
I should have thought that they would have 
represented a great anti-republican power 

“In fifty years’ time,” he answ ered, 
“there will be trouble. Asa matter of fact, 
their position is too recently won for them 
to appreciate the situation. They are too 
near the people themselves from whom 
they came. The next generation will draw 
away perhaps, but this one remembers its 
struggles and is faithful. ” 

“T think I can understand that, ” she said. 

“Tn fifty years’ time,” he said, “ Berge- 
land should be a world-power. li only she 
is wisely led and not interfered with, if only 
she can steer clear of the great mistakes!” 

“Who would interfere with her?” Grace 
asked. 

“Germany,” John Peters answered 
once. “She is scheming to do so now. 
She sees far into the future, and she dreads 
rivals. I am very much afraid that my 
uncle is playing into her hands.” 

“You mean,” she asked, “that he will 
accept her aid to bolster up his kingdom?” 

“T believe that is his idea and De Suess’s,” 
John Peters answered gloomily. “Frankly, 
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if they try it, I see no hope for any of us. 
Our ‘bloodless revolution will become a 
carnage, and one of the first to suffer 
will be my uncle himself. Hello, what’s 
this?” 

A troop of mounted police came galloping 
down the road from the city. At the sight 
of the car they drew up, and their leader 
waved his hand. John Peters brought the 
car to a standstill. The young lieutenant 
rode up with a salute. 

“Baron Bernhardt sent us to meet your 
royal highness,” he explained. “There is 
rioting in the city, and the main streets are 
not safe. The chief suggested that you re- 
turn to the palace by the outer boulevards.” 

“Is the rioting serious?” John Peters 
asked. 

“Not particularly, your highness,” the 
lieutenant answered. “It goes on more or 
less every day. There are a few windows 
broken and a few people injured.” 

“Do you arrest anybody ?” 

“Our instructions are to disperse the 
people, but to make no arrests unless it is 
absolutely necessary, your highness,” the 
lieutenant answered. 

John Peters smiled as he slipped in the 
reverse and turned his car round. “ Bern- 
hardt is no fool,” he remarked. “There 
really is no reason why he should not keep 
his post under the new régime. I hope he 
will.” 

They sped around the city and drew up in 
front of Madame de Sayers’ house. 

“T wish,” he said, as he handed Grace 
out, “that I could persuade you to go back 
to England, or at least as far as Paris, until 
these troubles are over. One can’t tell 
exactly what may happen. If the under 
half got control for even a day, Varia 
wouldn’t be a fit city for any woman.” 

“The fittest city in the world for any 
woman,” Grace answered, “is the city 
where the man she loves is—especially if 
there is danger.” 

“It’s a delightful sentiment,” he answer- 
ed, clasping her hand, “but think of the 
added anxiety to the man.” 

“Selfish creature!” she answered. 
“Think of the misery of the woman who 
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knows that her lover is in danger, while she 
is safe!” 

“One can’t argue with you,” he replied, 
as he reentered the car. “I shall have to 
wait until I can quote the marriage service 
to you.” 

“Tf I thought that you meant it,” she 
laughed, “there would never be any mar- 
riage service.” 


John Peters was driving in at the palace 
gates, when he suddenly brought the car to 
a standstill, and hailed a pedestrian who 
was passing out. “Sir Charles,” he called, 
“can you spare me a few minutes?” 

Sir Charles Romford, English ambas- 
sador to Bergeland, looked up quickly. He 
was walking with his hands behind him and 
his eyes fixed upon the ground—a tall, dis- 
tinguished-looking man, with clean-shaven 
face and shrewd, kindly eyes. He did not 
appear particularly pleased when he saw 
who it was that had accosted him. 

“Certainly, Prince,” he answered. “I 
have just been to the palace. ”’ 

“You have seen my uncle?” John Peters 
asked. 

Sir Charles shook his head. “His 
majesty was unfortunately slightly indis- 
posed,” he answered, “and was not able to 
grant me the audience I desired. ‘To tell you 
the truth,” he continued, “I am feeling a 
little upset about my continued failure to 
obtain an audience with the king. I hap- 
pen to know that De Suess was closeted with 
him this morning.” 

John Peters descended from the driving- 
seat of the car, and motioned to the chauf- 
feur to take his place. “If you do not 
mind, Sir Charles,” he said, “ we will drive 
slowly through the park and I will drop you 
at the embassy. I think it will be to our 
mutual advantage if you and I have a little 
talk.” 

Sir Charles stepped into the car, and John 
Peters, after giving some instructions to the 
chauffeur, seated himself by his side. 

“Sir Charles,” he said, “I want you to 
speak to me as though I were my uncle. I 
want you to tell me the exact reason for 
your visit to him this morning.” 











Traces of Emotion and the Criminal 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERT, OPERATING WITH THE METHODS 
AND INSTRUMENTS OF EXACT SCIENCE, HAS, BY TRACING EMO- 
TIONS, BECOME AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN COURT PROCEDURE 


By Hugo Miinsterberg 


oF a girl blushes when a 
% boy’s name is mentioned in 
the family sitting-room, we 
feel sure, even if she pro- 
tests, that he is not quite 
indifferent - to her young 
heart. If she opens a letter 
and grows pale while read- 
ing it, she may assure us 
that the event is unimport- 
ant; we know better. If she talks with 
you and every word implies that her full 
interest belongs to you and your remarks, 
it is enough for you to see that her fingers 
are playing nervously with her fan, and 
that her breathing has become deep and 
vehement and her eyes restless since a 
certain guest has entered the room; you 
know she is hardly listening to you and 
waits for him to approach her. And if he 
does not come, she may be masterful in 
simulation, and the artificial smile may 
never leave her lips, yet you may hear her 
disappointment in the timbre of her voice, 
you may see it even in the width of the pupil 
of her eye. 

Yes, the hidden feeling betrays itself often 
against the will of the best comedian in life. 
It may be easy to suppress intentionally the 
conspicuous movements by which we usually 
accentuate the emotions. It is not neces- 
sary to get wild with anger and to collapse 
in sorrow; we may even inhibit laughter and 
tears; and a New-Englander will never be- 
have like a southern Italian. But the lips 
and hands and arms and legs, which are 
under our control, are never the only wit- 
nesses to the drama: which goes on inside; if 
they keep silent, others will speak. The 
poets know it well. Through the dramatic 
literature of all ages is repeated the motive 
of the unintentional expression of emotions. 
The ghastly memory of a gruesome past 
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seems locked up in the hero’s mind; and 
yet, when he is brought back to the place of 
his deed, it comes to light i in his paleness and 
trembling, in the empty glaring of his eyes 
and the breaking of his voice. There is 
hardly a tragedy of Shakespeare in which 
the involuntary signs of secret excitement 
do not play their réle. And the comedies of 
all times vary the same motive with regard to 
the lighter sins of love and social entangle- 
ment. The helpless stammering of the 
excited lover betrays everything which his 
deliberate words are to deny. 


CRUDITY OF POLICE METHODS 


But thesigns which made Hamlet sure that 
his mother had committed murder have not 
been overlooked by those who are on the 
track of the criminal in our practical life. 
The suspected man who pales before the 
victim while he pretends not to know him, 
or who weeps at hearing the story of the 
crime which he disavows, is half condemned 
in the eyes of the prosecutor. When the 
conspirators against Dreyfus sought to 
manufacture evidence against him, they 
made much of the fact that he trembled and 
was thus hardly able to write when they 
dictated to him a letter in which phrases of 
the discovered treasonable manuscript oc- 
curred. Much of that which the police and 
the delinquents call the third degree con- 
sists of these bodily signs of a guilty con- 
science; to make the accused break down 
from his own inner emotion is the triumph 
of such maladministration of law. 

It is interesting to see that even some of 
the superstitions of barbaric times which 
claimed to discover the guilty by all kinds 
of miracles sometimes contained a certain 
truth of this kind. They depended on ap- 
parently mysterious signs which in reality 
perhaps belonged to the bodily effects of 
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emotion. Primitive life sharpens the ob- 
servation of such symptoms. One of the 
most adventurous “gun-men” of the West 
told me that when he was attacked by mobs 
he behaved as if he were constantly spitting; 
he went through such motions because it 
always discourages the crowd when they see 
that their adversary does not fear them, and 
they know that a man who is afraid cannot 
spit—the emotion of fear dries up the mouth 
and throat. 

Of course everyone knows how uncertain 
and unsafe such crude police methods must 
be. There cannot be justice if we base our 
judgment on the detective’s claim that a 
man blushed or trembled or was breathing 
heavily. It would hardly be better than 
those superstitious decisions of early times. 
There are too many who believe themselves 
to see what they expect to see, and very 
different emotions may express themselves 
with partly very similar symptoms. The 
door is open for every arbitrariness if such 
superficial observations are to count seri- 
ously for acquittal or for conviction. But 
that awakes the natural question, Cannot 
science help us out? Cannot science deter- 
mine with exactitude and safety that which 
is vague in the mere chance judgment of 
police officers? More than that, Cannot 
science make visible that which is too faint 
and weak to be noticed by the ordinary ob- 
server? The bystander watches the expres- 
sions of che strong overwhelming emotigns, 
but can science, can experimental psychol- 
ogy, not bring to light the traces of the whole 
interplay of feelings, the light and passing 
ones as well as the strong, and the most 
hidden suggestions of consciousness as well 
as heavy emotional storms ? 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERT IN COURT 


The question is indeed pressing, as the 
idea of the psychological expert in court 
cannot be withdrawn from public discus- 
sion. The mental life—perception and 
memory, attention and thought, feeling and 
will—plays too important a réle in court 
procedure for us to reject the advice of those 
who devote their work to the study of these 
functions. And especially the progress of 
modern psychology has been too rapid in 
recent years for us to ignore it still, with that 
condescension which was in order at the 
time when psychologists indulged in specu- 
lation and psychological laboratories were 
unknown. To-day the psychologist oper- 
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ates with the methods of exact science, and 
the method which is here demanded seems 
entirely in harmony with his endeavors. 
The problem is whether he can record ob- 
jectively the passing symptoms and whether 
he can get hold of expressions too faint to be 
perceptible to our senses. But just that 
the laboratory psychologist is aiming at con- 
stantly and successfully. Whether he meas- 
ures the time of mental acts or analyzes 
the complex.ideas, whether he studies the 
senses or the volitions, he always connects 
the vague inner impression with an outer 
measurable fact and throws full light on 
that which escapes notice in ordinary life. 


THE REGISTRY OF EMOTIONS 


In the region of feelings and emotions the 
experimental methods of psychology have 
certainly been not less successful than in 
other fields of inner experience. To confine 
ourselves to that special problem which 
interests us from the point of view of law: 
the psychologist can indeed register the 
symptoms of inner excitement, and, more 
than that, can show the effects of feelings 
and emotions where the mere practical ob- 
servation does not give us any trace. Yet 
even the subtlest detective work of the 
psychological instruments refers only to 
the same bodily functions which make us 
visibly blush in shame, turn pale and 
tremble in fear, shiver in horror, weep in 
grief, perspire in anxiety, dance in joy, 
and get hot and clench the fist in anger. 
Everywhere the blood-vessels contract or 
dilate, the heart-beat changes, the glands 
increase or decrease their activity, the 
muscles work irregularly; but the instru- 
ments enable us to become aware of almost 
microscopic changes. 

To begin with a very simple group of 
processes, we may start with our ordinary 
movements of the arm. Does feeling in- 
fluence them? I can give my reply from a 
little diary of mine. I kept it yearsago. It 
was not the regulation diary—there was no 
sentimentality in it, but mostly figures. Its 
purpose was to record the results of about 
wenty experiments which took about half 
an hour’s time. I had the materia!s for these 
little experiments always in my pocket and 
repeated them three or four times a day 
throughout several months. I fell to ex- 
perimenting whenever daily life brought me 
into a characteristic mental state, such as 
emotion or interest or fatigue or anything 
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important to the psychologist. One of 
these experiments was the following: I 
attached to the bottom of my waistcoat a 
small instrument which I could slide along 
an edge with thumb and forefinger of the 
right hand, both outward and inward. 
Now I had trained myself to measure off in 
this way from memory distances of four and 
eight inches. Under normal conditions my 
hand passed through these distances with 
exactitude while the eyes were closed; the 


apparatus registered accurately whether e. 


made the distance too long or too short. 
The results of many hundreds of these 
measurements went into my diary together 
with a description of the mood in which I was. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PAIRS OF FEELING 


When I came to figure up the results after 
half a year’s records I found a definite re- 
lation between my feelings and my arm 
movements. My diary indicated essen- 
tially three fundamental pairs of feeling in 
the course of time. There were pleasure 
and displeasure, there were excitement and 


depression, and there were gravity and 
hilarity. The figures showed that in the 


state of excitement both the outward and 
inward movements became too long, and 
in the state of depression both became too 
short; in the state of pleasure the outward 
movements became too long, the inward 
movements too short; in the state of dis- 
pleasure the opposite—the outward move- 
ments became too short and the inward 
movements too long. In the case of gravity 
or hilarity no constant change in the length 
of the movement resulted, but the rhythm 
and rapidity of the action were influenced 
by them. 

Here were, for the first time, three dis- 
tinct sets of feelings separated and recog- 
nized through three distinct ways of bodily 
behavior. After the publication of my 
figures, others came from other starting- 
points to such division of our feelings into 
three groups, while some believe that there 
are only two sets. Still others hold, and I 
should not disagree, that pleasure and dis- 
pleasure alone are the fundamental feelings: 
that a color or a sound is agreeable seems 
primary, that it is exciting or soothing is 
secondary. On the other hand, the number 
of those secondary feelings seems to me 
to-day still larger than it did at that 
time; I am inclined to accept many simple 
feelings, and find for every one characteristic 









expressions of movement. All this becomes 
important as soon as the psychologist begins 
to explain the feelings. 

But what concerns us here is the fact that 
the pleasurable and unpleasurable moods 
betray themselves in opposite movements— 
impulses of which we are unaware. I had 
meant in those hundreds of cases to have 
made exactly the same outward and inward 
movements, and yet the experiments dis- 
closed the illusion. Of course we all know 
how in joy the outward movements are re- 
enforced; the boy swings his cap and the 
whole body stretches itself, while in anger the 
opposite impulses prevail—the contraction 
of the fist becomes typical. But the experi- 
ments show that these various impulses are 
at work when we do not know and do not 
show it: we must bring the man before a 
registering apparatus to find out from his 
motions, without his knowledge, whether 
sunshine or general cloudiness prevails in 
his mind. 


MUSCLE- AND THOUGHT-READING 


But the unintentional movements may 
become symptoms of feelings in still a differ- 


ent way. The thing which awakes our 
feeling starts our actions toward the 


interesting object. All muscle-reading or 
thought- reading works by means of such a 
principle. The ouiga-board of the spirit- 
ualists is a familiar instrument for the indi- 
cation of such impulses, and if we want 
a careful registering of the unnoticeable 
movements we may use an automatograph— 
a plate which lies on metal balls and thus 
follows every impulse of the hand which lies 
flat on it, the plate having an attachment by 
which the slightest movements are register ed 
on a slowly moving surface. If the arm is 
held in a loop which hangs from the ceiling, 
the ‘hand will still more easily follow the 
weakest impulse without our knowledge. 
Ask your subject to think attentively of a 
special letter in the alphabet and then 
spread cards with the letters on in a half- 
circle about him; his hand on the auto- 

matograph will quickly show the faint im- 
pulse toward the letter of which he thought, 
although he remains entirely unaware of it. 
And if a witness or a criminal in front of a 
row of a dozen men claims that he does not 
know any one of them, he will nevertheless 
point on the automatograph toward the man 
whom he really knows and whose face brings 
him thus into emotional excitement. 











Still easier may be the graphic record, if it 
is not necessary to show a definite direction 
but simply a sudden reaction. The hand 
may lie on a rubber bulb or on a capsule 
covered with very elastic rubber, and the 
slightest movement of the fingers will press 
the air in the capsule, which is conducted 
through a rubber tube to a little bulb that 
pushes a lever, and the lever registers its 
up-and-down motions. The accused may 
believe himself to be motionless, and yet 
when he hears the dangerous name of the 
place of his crime or of an accomplic e, his 
unintentional muscle-contraction will be 
registered. It is only a question of technic 
thus to take exact record of the faintest 
trembling when a little cap is attached to the 
finger. 

. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF EYE MOVEMENTS 

The emotional interest may betray itself 
in an interesting way even through move- 
ments which are ordinarily not consciously 
guided like those of our hands and fingers; 
I am thinking of the eye movements. I 
found that our eyes may go their own way 
without our knowledge. My subject, for 
instance, looks straight forward; I show 
him a card with a printed word which is in- 
different to him. We have agreed before- 
hand that after seeing and reading the card 
he is to close his eyes, turn his head some- 
what sideward, and then open his eyes 
again. The experiment shows that if he 
does perform these acts, his eyes, after the 
sideward movement of his head, look in the 
same direction in which his head points. I 
repeat this several times, always with the 
same result. Now I take a card with a word 
which I know is emotionally important to 
my subject from an earlier experience; the 
result is suddenly changed: he reads it, 
closes his eyes, turns his head, opens his 
eyes again, and, without his knowledge, his 
eyes have not followed his head but are still 
turned toward the exciting word—the feel- 
ing interest has been betrayed by the un- 
intentional backward rotation of the eye- 
balls. In this way I may show to the 
suspected man one indifferent thing after 
another; his eyes will follow his head. 
Then I show an object which was instru- 
mental in the crime or which was present at 
the place of the deed or which belonged to 
the victim and, if he recognizes it, his eyes 
will stick to it while his head is moving and 
after. Yes, the police know from old ex- 
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perience that not only do the eyes want to 
be back at the exciting scene but the whole 
man is magnetically drawn to the spot where 
the crime was committed. Tolstoi shows 
us how the murderer, almost against his own 
will, returns to the place of his emotion and 
thus runs upon his doom. 


INSTRUMENTS OF REGISTRY 


We are still speaking, of course, of move- 
ments and yet of an entirely different proc- 
ess if we consider the breathing. Our in- 
spirations and expirations can be registered 
in finest detail, and a variety of elegant 
methods are available. Perhaps the sim- 
plest “pneumograph” consists of a tube 
made of spiral wire and covered with rubber, 
to be attached by ribbons to the chest. 
Every respiratory movement lengthens and 
shortens the tube and this presses a part of 
the contained air into a little capsule, the 
cover of which follows the changing pres- 
sure of the air and moves a registering lever, 
usually a large straw, which enlarges the 
movements of the cover. The end of the 
straw touches the smoked surface of a 
slowly revolving drum; it thus writes in the 
thin layer of smoke a wave-line which shows 
the subtlest features of the breathing. It 
is a simple task to measure every element of 
such a curve, every change in the length, in 
the height, in the angle, in the regularity, of 
the wave, and that means every change in 
the rapidity, rhythm, distribution, pauses, 
and strength of the breathing. As soon as 
such delicate methods of registration .are 
applied, the intimate relation between feeling 
and breathing becomes evident. Pleasure, 
for instance, makes the respiration weaker 
and quicker; displeasure, stronger and 
slower; excitement makes it stronger and 
quicker; acquiescence, weaker and slower. 
But such generalizations cannot do any 
justice to the manifoldness of changes that 
may occur: every ripple on the interests of 
the mind reflects itself in the changes of 
the pneumographic wave—it may be an 
agreeable or disagreeable smell or taste, it 
may be exciting or depressing news from 
without or a fancy from within. 

The same holds true for the heart-beat, 
measured by the blood-wave in the arteries. 
Such a pulse-writer is called a sphygmo- 
graph. It may be attached, for instance, 
to the wrist; a delicate lever presses against 
the wall of the blood-vessel just where the 
finger of the physician would feel the pulse. 
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The lever is again attached to the thin 
rubber which covers a capsule, and the 
changing pressure of air is again trans- 
mitted to a long straw which writes an en- 
larged record of the movement on the re- 
volving drum rotating regularly by means 
of clockwork. Here again the height and 
length and form of every pulse-beat may 
have their own physiognomy. When we 
write pulse and breathing together on the 
same drum, we see at once that even 
every ordinary inspiration changes the 
pulse; while we inhale we have a pulse 
different from the pulse while we exhale. 
Far more influential are the feelings. 
Again it is only an insufficient abstraction 
if we generalize and say that pleasure 
heightens and retards the pulse, displeasure 
weakens and accelerates it, or that excite- 
ment makes the pulse stronger and quicker, 
acquiescence, weaker and slower. 

But there is still another way open to ob- 
serve the changes in our blood-vessels. We 
may examine the quantity of-blood, for in- 
stance, which streams to a limb by means of 
the so-called plethysmograph. The arm is 
held in a large tube filled with water; a 
rubber ring closes the tube. The change 
of blood-supply which makes the arm 
swell changes the pressure which the water 
exerts against the air, which is again con- 
ducted through a rubber tube to a recording 
lever; every emotional excitement speaks 
in the blood-supply of every limb. All 
these instruments of registration have be- 
longed for decades to the ordinary equip- 
ment of every psychological laboratory; it 
was therefore a sad commentary when, re- 
cently, scores of American papers told their 
readers that I invented the sphygmograph, 
the automatograph, and the plethysmograph 
last summer—they might just as well have 
added that I invented the telegraph last 
spring. ‘To recent years belongs only the 
application of these instruments to the 
study of feelings and emotions. 

But we may go still further and point to 
expressions of emotions which are entirely 
beyond human senses. If we put our 
hands on two copper plates and make the 
weak galvanic current of a battery run 
through the plates and our body, we can, 
with the help of a delicate galvanometer, 
measure the slightest variations of the re- 
sistance to the current. Experiment shows 
that such changes do occur if our brain is 
excited; any emotional disturbance _in- 
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fluences the resistance: it seems that the 
activity of the sweat-glands in the skin js 
under the nervous influence of our feelings, 
and the functioning of these glands alters 
the electrical conditions. A word we hear 
may excite us, and at once the needle of the 
galvanometer becomes restless: there is no 
more uncanny betrayal of our inmost mind. 
Or we may point to the curious facts of the 
knee jerk. A little hammer falls always 
from the same height on the tendon of the 
knee, and every time the leg makes a jerking 
reflex movement, the angle of which can be 
registered. Experiment shows again that 
this angle changes with the emotional ex- 
citement of the mind; evidently the brain 
sends impulses down to the lower part of the 
spinal cord where the knee reflex is pro- 
duced, and the emotion inhibits those mes- 
sages and changes the whole function. 
Even the temperature of the body seems to 
be influenced by excitement; the experi- 
enced physician knows how the emotion of 
the patient can change his feverish state, 
and experiment seems to indicate similar 
changes for the normal state. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY IN 
CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 


VALUE OF 


There is thus really no doubt that ex- 
perimental psychology can furnish amply 
everything which the court demands: it can 
register objectively the symptoms of the 
emotions and make the observation thus in- 
dependent of chance judgment, and, more- 
over, it can trace emotions through invol- 
untary movements, breathing, pulse, and so 
on, where ordinary observation fails entirely. 
And yet, it seems to me that a great reluc- 
tance and even a certain skepticism as to the 
practical application of these methods are 
still in order. First, the studies in this field 
of the bodily registration of emotion are still 
in their beginnings, and so far many diffi- 
culties are not overcome; there are still con- 
tradictions in the results of various scholars. 
Especially we know too little yet about the 
evident individual differences to make, for 
instance, a breathing- and pulse-curve the 
basis for a legal condemnation or acquittal. 
The facts themselves are so complicated 
that much further work must be done before 
we can disentangle the practical situations. 
Second, experiment so far gives us no sufh- 
cient hold for the discrimination of the 
guilty conscience and the emotional excite- 
ment of the innocent. The innocent man, 
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especially the nervous man, on the witness- 
stand may grow as much excited as the 
criminal when the victim and the means of 
the crime are mentioned; his fear that he 
may be condemned unjustly may influence 
his muscles, glands, and blood-vessels as 
strongly as if he were guilty. Experimental 
psychology cannot wish to imitate with its 
subtle methods the injustice of barbarous 
police methods. 

The real use of the experimental emotion 
method is therefore so far probably con- 
fined to those cases in which it is to be found 
out whether a suspected person knows 
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anything about a certain place or man or 
thing. Thus, if a new name, for instance, 
is brought in, the method is reliable; the 
innocent person who never heard the name 
before will not be more excited if he hears 
that one among a dozen others; the criminal 
who knows the name as that of a witness of 
the crime will show the emotional symp- 
toms. And yet, it may be unjustifiable to 
propose narrow limits for its practical use, 
as the rapid progress of experimental 
criminal psychology may solve to-morrow 
those difficulties which seem to stand in the 
way to-day. 


Jake—or Sam 


By Bruno Lessing 


Illustrated by Arthur G. Dove 


PIEGELBRAUER lived on 

Avenue A.  Spiegelbrauer 

was exceedingly fat. Spiegel- 

brauer was an amazing 

sleeper. These three facts 

may be stated as indispu- 

table, or, in the language 

of Kegelhopfen, “midout 

fear of sugsessful gontradic- 

tion.” | Whether Spiegel- 

brauer was such an amazing sleeper because 

he was fat, or whether he was fat because he 

was such an amazing sleeper, is one of those 

debatable questions upon which, probably, 

no two disputants would agree. Let us, 

therefore, content ourselves with the incon- 
trovertible. 

When the clock in Father Ignatius’s 
chureh struck ten Spiegelbrauer would 
yawn and roll into bed. Within two min- 
utes he would be sound asleep, and snoring 
—although the snoring does not figure in 
this story. Once asleep, his slumber would 
last dreamlessly until ten o’clock in the 
morning. Then Spiegelbrauer would open 
his eyes and smile—a pleasant, lovable 
smile. The roll of the seasons, the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, and the laws of 
gravitation were no more regular or in- 


flexible than were Spiegelbrauer’s sleeping 
habits. He was well-to-do and retired from 
active business and could, therefore, afford 
the luxury of long sleep. He was un- 
married and so could indulge in it without 
interfering with the comfort of others. So 
thoroughly had the habit of twelve hours’ 
sleep fastened itself upon him that his whole 
life was regulated in accordance with it. 
After ten o’clock at night there was nothing 
for Spiegelbrauer todo. Before ten o’clock 
in the morning there was not the slightest 
way of killing time. Between to A. M. and 
10 P. M. his daily promenade in Tompkins 
Square, his morning game of chess at Hoft- 
mann’s Café, his two-hour perusal of the 
evening newspaper, and his ten games of 
pinocle at Kegelhopfen’s, to say nothing of 
his three meals and six cigars, all fell into 
the day’s chronology with the precision and 
the regularity of the clock. The life of a 
planet could have been no more regular 
than Spiegelbrauer’s, the life of a turtle, no 
more tranquil, until—oh! memorable day 
—the Man with the Glass Eye came. 

Upon the shoulders of Kegelhopfen must 
always rest the responsibility for bringing 
the Man with the Glass Eye into the life 
of Spiegelbrauer—and for bringing him 
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in at the moment that was so peculiarly 
propitious for the accomplishment of the 
memorable sequence. The clock in Father 
Ignatius’s church had struck the half-hour 
between nine and ten; Spiegelbrauer, com- 
plaining of a headache, had shuffled the 
cards for his last game of pinocle, when the 
Man with the Glass Eye entered Kegel- 
hopfen’s saloon, and with a cheery “ Hello, 
Keg!” ordered a glass of beer. " 

Kegelhopfen greeted him with an enthu- 
siasm that attracted the attention of all the 
patrons of the place. “Vell! Vell! If it 
ain’d my old friend Chake! I am astone- 
ished! Vere haf you been?” 

“Oh, I’ve just arrived from Berlin. 
Had some business with the emperor. Ask 
your friends to have a drink with me.” 

Then it was that Kegelhopfen led the 
Man with the Glass Eye to the table where 
Spiegelbrauer sat, and with a sweep of his 
arm and a mumbling of incoherent sounds 
performed the ceremony of a general in- 
troduction. Spiegelbrauer, observing in- 
stantly that the newcomer had a glass eye, 
soon found himself fascinated by the unruly 
antics of that artificial member. It had a 
curious habit of rolling in a fixed orbit until 
it reached its zenith and then suddenly 
dropping to its nadir and resuming its 
course in the opposite direction. The 
other eye, however, was bright and twinkled 
incessantly. There was something exceed- 
ingly attractive about the chap, a radiation 
of personal magnetism that so frequently 
accompanies a cheerful and more or less 
frivolous nature. Spiegelbrauer conceived 
an instinctive liking for the Man with the 
Glass Eye. 

“Vot iss it your name vas?” he asked. 
“T didn’t gatch it.” 

“Jake,” came the reply. “Just call me 
Jake. That isn’t my real name, but when 
you’re on a secret mission, you can’t be too 
careful. The French government would 
give a good deal to know where I am at this 
moment. For the past ten days, whenever 
I’ve thought of how they’re puzzling their 
poor brains wondering where I went to, I 
have had to laugh.” And he burst into a 
peal cf merry laughter so infectious that 
Spiegelbrauer joined him and laughed until 
his ponderous frame quivered. 

“ Dot’s a good vun!” he exclaimed. “I 
like to see der French get it goot unt hart! 
Ach!” he added, a moment later, “I haf 
such a headache!’’ 
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Headache!” exclaimed Jake, with quick 
sympathy. “Why didn’t you say so be- 
fore? Here, fake one of these. One of the 
most famous physicians in Russia pre- 
scribed them for me. They’ll stop your 
headache in a jiffy.” 

Spiegelbrauer took one. Incidentally his 
eye caught the name, “Bilkins’s Ache 
Killer,” upon the pasteboard box that con- 
tained them, but Jake promptly explained 
that he had put the wonderful pills into the 
first box that came to his hand. And, 
surely enough, in a few minutes Spiegel- 
brauer’s headache had vanished. Spiegel- 
brauer’s spirits rose and, glancing at his 
watch, he insisted upon treating Jake to a 
drink. 

“It iss my bet-time unt I go to bet,” he 
said. 

“What? Go to bed at ten o’clock ?” said 
Jake. “Absurd! Did I ever tell you the 
story about the King of Italy going to bed 
early?” 

“No,” replied Spiegelbrauer, “ you nefer 
did.” The fact that he had never laid eyes 
upon Jake before did not occur to him. 

‘Well, sir,” Jake began. Now, asarule, 
when a man begins his narrative with 
“Well, sir,” he is wound up for a long re- 
cital. Jake’s story lasted nearly three- 
quarters of an hour, and through it all 
Spiegelbrauer listened spellbound. Not 
that the story was at all interesting; it was 
not even coherent. But the man had the 
true story-teller’s faculty of glib and running 
narrative, and even Kegelhopfen abandoned 
his bar to listen. 

“You did not tell us vot der queen said to 
der king,” said Spiegelbrauer, when the 
story was finished. Jake leaned back in 
his chair, pointed to Spiegelbrauer, and 
looked at the others. 

“You see? He grasped the point at once. 
Now to make clear to you what the queen 
said I’ve got to go back to how I first met 
her.” 

And just as he finished his story the clock 
in Father Ignatius’s church struck mid- 
night! 

“ Donnerwetter!” cried Spiegelbrauer. 
“Twelf o’clock, unt me not in bet!” He 
paid his score, bade them all good night, and 
was about to leave when Jake said: 

“If you don’t mind I'll walk a bit with 
you. I don’t feel sleepy, and a walk will do 
me good.” 

During the walk Jake chatted most 








amiably of all the great folk he had met in 
Europe, and when they reached Spiegel- 
brauer’s house he was in the midst of a story 
whose finish Spiegelbrauer would not have 
missed for the world. 


“My!” he exclaimed. “Such a inter- 
esting talker! I could listen mit you all der 
night. But I must go to bet. Donner- 
wetter! Listen! It iss vun o’clock! Ach, du 
lieber! Nefer did I do it! Good night! 
Good night! Come again to Kegelhopfen’s. 
I like to talk mit you. Good night!” 

Alas! It was not to be. 

“Hark: said Jake. “What is that?” 

Spiegelbrauer listened and heard the bells 
of fire-engines rapidly growing louder and 
louder. 

“It iss a fire!” said he. There is some- 
thing in the tumultuous clangor of fire-bells 
that arrests the attention of all men, par- 
ticularly landlords, and Spiegelbrauer waited 
until the fire-engines came into view. 

“It is on this street,” said Jake excitedly. 
“Let’s go and see. Maybe we can help. 
Did I ever tell you how I rescued General 
Von— I mean a German army officer from 
a fire?” 

“No. 
medal ?” 

It was an unoccupied factory building 
that had caught fire, and the flames had 
made such headway ere the engines arrived 
that the firemen could do nothing to check 
their progress but confined their efforts to 
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saving adjacent buildings. Spiegelbrauer, 
fascinated by the huge tongues of leaping 
flame, stood open-mouthed, watching the 
fire, until the building had burned to the 
ground. Then the clock in Father Igna- 
tius’s church struck three. Spiegelbrauer 
groaned. 

“Come on, Spiegy’”—Jake had been 
calling him “Spiegy” for some time—‘I 
know a place that’s open all night. Let’s 
get one night-cap, and then we’ll turn in.” 

Spiegelbrauer demurred, but Jake had a 
way of slipping his arm around his com- 
panion’s massive waist that went straight 
to the fat man’s heart. He gazed, quite 
fondly, into the rolling glass eye. 

“My, such a coaxer I nefer seen! Choost 
one drink | take unt den—sleeps. Nefer 
did I do it! Nefer!” 


Facilis descensus! The night having 


grown quite chilly, Jake suggested one 
“wee nip 


”? 


of whiskey as a great improve- 
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ment upon cold beer, and when he felt the 
warm glow of the liquor within him Spiegel- 
brauer fell an easy victim to the suggestion 
of a second drink, and then a third. Ex- 
actly how it all happened after that Spiegel- 
brauer never knew, but when, two hours 
later, he found himself riding in an open 
carriage through Central Park, with Jake 
singing a rollicking song beside him, he 
remembered distinctly that it was his own 
suggestion and that he had argued quite 
strenuously to overcome Jake’s objections. 

“You haf gifed me much bleasure,” 
he had said, “unt now I takes you for some 
bleasure. We go in der Central Bark unt 
see der sun rise. Vunce in Charmany I 
seen der sun rise. Ach, it iss fine!” 

Spiegelbrauer was thoroughly awake. 
He was also thoroughly sober. But a feel- 
ing of absolute recklessness possessed him. 
He felt the necessity of doing something to 
please his companion, who, now that he 
knew he could trust Spiegelbrauer, gave the 
full names and details that he had omitted 
from his former narratives. 

“Now I don’t mind telling you—between 
man and man, not to go any farther, you 
understand—the lady who gave me the 
diamond ring I told you about was”—he 
gazed around anxiously, to make sure that 
the driver was not listening, while Spiegel- 
brauer, with earnest expression, inclined 
his head toward his companion—“ was the 
Princess Carlotta von Schleswig-Braun- 
schweig!” 

“You don’t say!” whispered Spiegel- 
brauer. “Iss it bossible!” 

The sun rose, and Jake philosophically 
remarked, “It’s time for breakfast!” 

Somewhere between Central Park and 
Avenue A, in broad daylight, the Man with 
the Glass Eye left Spiegelbrauer. He had 
an important engagement, he explained, 
with an emissary of the German ambassa- 
dor. 

“See you later,” he cried cheerily, and 
soon disappeared from view. 

It was a forlorn Spiegelbrauer that trudged 
wearily homeward that bright morning. 
It was a tired, lonesome, unhappy Spiegel- 
brauer that gazed, again and again, at the 
hands of the clock as he prepared for bed. 
“Ten o’clock in der morning! Ach, der 
lieber Gott! 1 haf made a night of it! Ts! 
Ts! Ts!” But as he slipped in between 
the covers, he murmured drowsily: “Fine 
feller, dot Chake! Awful nice young man!” 
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When Spiegelbrauer awoke the room was 
pitch dark. He satebolt upright in bed, 
his eyes blinking very rapidly as his brain 
struggled to grasp this new and curious 
situation. Then, slowly, as a turn in a 
river unfolds a new panorama to the view. 
the events of the previous night arranged 
themselves in line to his awakening memory. 
Spiegelbrauer groaned. 

“Fool vot I am!” he exclaimed. He 
arose and held a lighted match before the 
clock. It was exactly ten o’clock. 

“Fool! Fool! Tam fool vot I am!” he 
cried aloud. He opened a window and 
looked out. The street was almost deserted. 
The day’s traffic was over; it was night. 
Spiegelbrauer, groaning dismally, dressed 
himself and, from force of habit, wended his 
way to Hoffman’s Café, where, for years, 
he had breakfasted daily. Hoffman’s Café 
was closed. 

A feeling of irritation settled upon Spiegel- 
brauer. He was hungry—what right had 
Hoffman’s Café to be closed before he had 
eaten? Never again would he gothere. He 
wandered from street to street until he found 
a restaurant that was open and ate a liberal 
amount of ham and eggs, after which the 
feeling of irritation passed away. The 
cigar after breakfast tasted particularly 
good that night, and a rosier hue began to 
tinge Spiegelbrauer’s view of life. After all, 
what difference could one night make! He 
was a sober, methodical, steady-going 
citizen who had, by purest accident, 
slipped acog. Other men did the thing fre- 
quently; he had done it for the first and last 
time in his life. No one had suffered, 
nothing had been lost save a few hours’ 
sleep. He would take his customary stroll 
through the square, drop in at Kegelhopfen’s 
for a glass of beer—perhaps even a single 
game of pinocle—and then, home to bed, 
after which eight or nine hours’ sleep would 
bring his daily routine ta its customary 
starting-point. It was a fairly happy 
Spiegelbrauer that strode forth from the 
restaurant into the refreshing air of Tomp- 
kins Square. 

Alas for Spiegelbrauer’s plans! The 
square was quite deserted, and the un- 
wonted gloom struck a chill to his heart. 
He seated himself upon a bench and closed 
his eyes to ponder the whole situation anew. 
A policeman, approaching with noiseless 
tread, prodded him vigorously with his 
stick. 














“Wake up, there! No sleeping in the 
park.” 

Spiegelbrauer, too disheartened to pro- 
test, groaned and moved away. He went 
to Kegelhopfen’s saloon. There was not a 
soul in the place that he had ever seen be- 
fore, save the custodian of the bar, a red- 
eyed, impossible youth who cleaned the 
glasses during the day. 
~ “Vare iss Kegelhopfen?” asked Spiegel- 
brauer. 


The youth yawned. “Home he iss went. 


‘*T REMEMBER. 


Always six minutes after ten he iss home 
went.” 

Spiegelbrauer drummed nervously upon 
the bar. “Vell, gif me a class of beer,” 
said he. The beer was lifeless and stale. 
Spiegelbrauer paid for the sip he had taken 
and went home. “Unfriended, melan- 
choly, slow,” he undressed and rolled into 
bed. And then for the first time, the full 
and awful truth of his situation slowly and 
gradually unfolded itself to his paralyzed 
mind. He could not sleep! 


Hour after hour he lay motionless, ex- 
hausting every expedient he ever had heard 
of, that might possibly bring slumber to his 
lespairing senses. 


He counted up to four 
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Then he counted backward. 


thousand. 
He made an accurate inventory of nine 
hundred black sheep jumping, one by one, 
over a rail fence, but the nine-hundredth 
leaped as nimbly and as vividly as had the 


first. He recited “ Die Wacht am Rhein,” 
but in the middle of it he sat bolt upright in 
bed and exclaimed: 
“Mein Gott! Am I going crazy?” 
He rose from bed and lit a pipe, and 
gradually the tension of his nerves relaxed, 
and he felt a soothing tranquillity steal over 





IT’S SAM”’ 


him—but no sleep. Then he began to 
think of Jake, and it was not until the clock 
in Father Ignatius’s church struck three that 
he started from his reverie. He went to bed 
again and counted up to fifteen hundred, 
and then, crying, “Tam dot Chake!” he 
arose, dressed himself, and went out into 
the night. 

To chronicle his wanderings between 
that moment and daylight, to recount the 
attempts he made to dissipate the alert 
wakefulness that possessed him and to 
acquire a feeling of sleepiness, to describe 
his absolute loneliness and the sickening 
realization that came to him every hour that 
all his life was upside down, this would 
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require a volume. In fact, Spiegelbrauer, 
whose mind was none of the swiftest, lived 
a psychological volume every ten minutes. 
He knew not what to do. He knew not 
where to go. He walked until he was tired, 
then he sat down on a door-step and rested. 
Once it occurred to him to drink a great 
quantity of beer in order to acquire the 
drowsy feeling that he yearned for, but 
after the first glass he abandoned the idea. 
Somehow or other beer did not taste quite 
right just then. Toward daybreak he 
became hungry, and coming upon a restau- 
rant that he had never seen before, he ate a 
hearty meal. 

To his delight he found that the beer was 
beginning to resume its customary taste. 
He drank glass after glass, and slowly, yet 
steadily, its soporific effect began to work 
upon his senses, and he felt a gentle sleepi- 
ness steal over him. He glanced at his 


watch. It was half-past nine. He sighed. 
When the clock in Father Ignatius’s 
church struck ten Spiegelbrauer rolled 


wearily into bed and in an instant was 
sound asleep. He slept until ten o’clock 
that night. 


For an entire week Spiegelbrauer went 
through this daily torment in a kind of daze. 
Not only had all his life and habits been 
suddenly turned topsy-turvy, but with the 
change even the limited capacity of his 
mind for grappling with unaccustomed 
conditions seemed to have been wiped out. 
His brain had grown absolutely torpid. It 
was all he could do to devise means of 
passing the deadly wakeful hours of night. 
Once, instinctively, when he awoke at ten 
o’clock at night, he determined to remain in 
bed all night and steal what additional 
sleep he could until the morning, when he 
would arise and resume the old routine. 
But the pangs of hunger drove him out 
to seek a midnight breakfast. Once—and 
only once—it occurred to him to remain 
awake all day and begin the old routine at 
bedtime that night. Alas! Had he not 
hastened to his bed at the stroke of ten he 
knew he would have fallen asleep in his 
chair. Aside from the endless recurrence 
of gloomy ideas that filled his bewildered 
mind during its wakeful hours, there was 
but one coherent thought, one vivid, ever- 
present memory—the Man with the Glass 
Eye. 

He wandered into Kegelhopfen’s one 
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night—he had dressed hurriedly and had 
not even breakfasted, and it was only a 
quarter past ten when he arrived, but Kegel- 
hopfen had already gone. 

“Home he iss went,” explained the red- 
eyed youth. “ Always six minutes after 
ten he iss home went. V’y you don’t come 
in der day?” 

“Tt cannot be,” said Spiegelbrauer. 
“But ven he comes in der morning you tell 
him I vant to know vot iss der last name of 
Chake, der man mit der glass eye He 
knows who iss it I mean. Tell him to write 
it down, unt I vill call for it to-morrow 
night. ” 

Eagerly, breathlessly, hopefully Spiegel- 
brauer turned up the tollowing night. 
“Haf you got it?” he asked. 

The youth shook his head. “ Mister 
Kegelhopfen knows der Chake vot you 
mean, but he don’t know Chake’s last 
name, unt he don’t know vare he lifs. He 
t?inks his foist name iss Pete or Bill, but he 
ain’t sure. He vill ask him ven he comes.” 

From that moment the Man with the 
Glass Eye became an obsession with 
Spiegelbrauer. In his wakeful hours, 
throughout the tedium of the endless night, 
he thought of him. Through all his daily 
sleep he dreamed of him. Spiegelbrauer’s 
past became a dim memory. His future, a 
misty, hopeless tangle, gradually began to 
be bound up with the Man with the Glass 
Eye. 

To find Jake again became the sole ob- 
ject of Spiegelbrauer’s existence. What he 
would do or say when he met him, or how 
the Man with the Glass Eye could possibly 
remedy the evil that he had wrought, 
Spiegelbrauer never paused to consider. 
All he wanted was to find Jake again. 
Jake was responsible for all his misery. 
Jake had tempted him and had led him 
astray. Jake had made him turn night 
into day and day into night. The entire 
bottom had fallen out of Spiegelbrauer’s 
existence and Jake—Jake alone—was to 
blame. He must find Jake. 

Another week dragged on. All day long 
Spiegelbrauer slept. All night long he 
passed an aimless, fruitless, wandering 
existence, without friends, without cheer. 
His entire life had broken from its moorings 
and was drifting helplessly upon a black 
and dreary sea, upon which there shone but 
two bright lights, viz., 10 A. M. and Io P. M. 
At 10 A. M., invariably, he fellasleep. At 10 
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p, M., invariably, he awoke. Beyond those 
two lights all was dark and chaos. More 
and more intense grew his desire to find 
Jake. And, one morning, unexpectedly, in 
the early dawn, he found him. 

The ties that bound him to all his former 
haunts having been severed, Spiegelbrauer 
had fallen into the habit of eating what he 
called his dinner at a different restaurant 
each morning. He would wander aimlessly 
along’the least deserted thoroughfares in the 
dawn until he became hungry, and then 
drop into the first eating-place he found. 
It was in a somewhat dingy establishment 
close by the Bowery that he came upon the 
Man with the Glass Eye. He had not seen 
him as he entered the place, but while he 
was struggling to decipher the handwriting 
of the bill of fare, he heard a never-to-be- 
forgotten voice. 

—and just as she splashed in I jumps— 
clothes and all—and being what you’d call 
a pretty nifty swimmer, I soon has her by 
the arm. ‘Now, your grace, > says I— 
you’ve got to call ’em that, y’ know, even 
when they’re drownin’— ‘Now, your grace,’ 

I says, ‘keep a stiff upper lip and don’t try 
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to claw me, and [’ll get you ashore = Weel. 
sir, to make a Jong story short, I got her 
ashore, and then her husband, the duke, 
gave me this ring.” 

Spiegelbrauer, with fast-beating heart, 
turned slowly in his chair. It was Jake 
talking to the waiter and showing him a 
somewhat faded-Jooking ring in which 
a small diamond sparkled very faintly. 
Spiegelbrauer approached him and with an 
assumption of easy joviality slapped him on 
the back. 

“Hello, Chake!” he cried. The man 
turned to look at him—gazed quite a long 
time, during which his artificial orb de- 
scribed a complete revolution—and then, 
pointing to a chair, said: 

“Hello, Miller. Sit down. How’s the 
wife and all the babies ?’ 

Spiegelbrauer could hardly credit his 
senses. “Vot? You don’t remember me? 
Spiegelbrauer? Dot night in Kegelhopfen’s ? 
My! My! Chake! Vot a poor memory you 
haf!” 

The Man with the Glass Eye grinned. 
“Oh, yes! I remember. But my name ain’t 
Jake. It’s Sam. Let’s see! We went to 
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the skating-rink, didn’t we? With Mor- 
rissey and the whole crowd. Yes, I re- 
member perfectly. Didn’t you and I havea 
bet on Amalgamated copper? You bet ten 
dollars it would go up, and I bet it would 
drop first. You lost, you know.’ 

Spiegelbrauer’s poor brain was reeling. 
That Jake could have forgotten that mem- 
orable epoch-making night was beyond his 
comprehension. He seated himself beside 
the Man with the Glass Eye, and wiped 
the perspiration from his brow, and then, 
clutching him tightly by the arm, began: 

“Chake—or Sam—it makes no ‘differ- 
ence vot iss der name—but if only you had a 
idea vot iss mit me since dot time I seen you, 
you vould haf pity. Now you are a fine 
feller vot knows a lot unt—listen, Chake—I 
vant your honest advice. Vot vould you do 
if you vas in my place?” 

“Why don’t you go to the races? I’ve got 
a sure thing in the third race. Had dinner 
with the owner last night. Did I ever tell 
you how I met him? It’s very interesting. 
The Crown Prince of. 

“Vait! Vait!” interrupted Spiegelbrauer 
gently. ‘“Nefer mind about der crown 
prince now. But listentome. Tell me vot 
you vould do.” And with almost pathetic 
simplicity he told the Man with the Glass 
Eye the whole story, making clear to him 
what his life had been before that eventful 
night at Kegelhopfen’s and what it had been 
since. 

“Now, Chake,” he said, ““—or Sam— 
I haf a idea. You are a good talker. You 
are a fine feller.” He laid his hand affec- 
tionately upon the man’s shoulder. ‘“ You 
kept me awake a whole night long. Keep 
me awake a whole day unt I am your frient 
for life. I ain’d a rich man, but I got a 
liddle money, unt vot it costs I pay. You 
stay by me till ten o’clock to-night, unt 
don’t let me sleep, unt I nefer in my life 
forget it.” 

Jake—or Sam—wrinkled his brow. 

“‘Spiegelheimer,” he began. 

“Spiegelbrauer iss der name.” 

“Well, Spiegelbrauer, I’ll tell you. I’ve 
got a private mission to-day. See this 
box?” He drew a big black box from under 
the table. “Well, sir, this contains a new 
kind of key-ring, and I’ve got to go down to 
Fulton Street and sell them. Of course, 
it ain’t in my line, but I’m on the Jookout 
for an important personage, and I just got a 
cable that he’ll be walking down Fulton 
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Street within a day or two. So, in order not 
to arouse suspicion I’ve got to stand there 
for a few days and make believe I’m an 
ordinary pedler till he comes along. And 
then—a-h-h-h!” He smacked his lips. 

“You arrest him?” asked Spiegelbrauer, 
interested despite his troubles. 

“Arrest him? No, siree! But you just 
wait. Ill tell you what we'll do. You 
come with me and watch me do the diplo- 
matic. If he doesn’t come by noon, I’lI— 
Say, Spiegy, do you ever play the ponies?” 

“Vot iss it?” asked Spiegelbrauer. 

“By cricky!” exclaimed the Man with 
the Glass Eye. “That’s the idea. We'll 
go to the races. I’ve got a lead-pipe in the 
third, and [ll put you wise. Come on, 
Spiegy. Let’s go down the street and get a 
drink, and then we'll start operations. ” 

Before they reached Fulton Street they 
had stopped for three drinks and, slowly but 
surely, Spiegelbrauer felt the same fascina- 
tion that had led him astray that eventful 
night steal over him again. The man 
never allowed a pause to creep into his con- 
versation. He chatted on glibly, aimlessly, 
often incoherently, but always with the 
most delightful good-nature, and Spiegel- 
brauer, listening to every word, forgot all 
about his sorrows and never for an instant 
felt sleepy. 

“Ach, Chake! Chake—or Sam!” he 
exclaimed, laughing heartily at a humorous 
story the man had just told about the 
Archduke Alexandrovitchsky. “If you unt 
I could only stick togedder, vot a time ve 
could haf!” 

At Fulton Street Spiegelbrauer received a 
momentary shock. The Man with the 
Glass Eye, who had never for an instant al- 
lowed the black box to leave his hands, now 
opened it, drew out a folded tripod, which he 
set upon the curb-stone, and with a dexterity 
born of long practice fastened the box upon it. 

“Come on, boys,” he began in the shrill 
singsong of the sidewalk vender. “Step up 
to the captain’s office. Key-rings. Key- 
ae Ye can’t break ’em! Ye can’t lose 

' How do we get the keys upon the little 
ring? The swiftness of the hand deceives 
the eye! Come on, boys! Step up. Only 
twenty-five cents—one quarter of a simo- 
leon—each, guaranteed for five years, 
silver-plated, non-rusting, non-corrosible, 
non-kinkable, non-breakable, GUARAN- 
TEE-E-ED! Come on, boys. Only 
twenty-five cents apiece!” 
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Spiegelbrauer, for just one instant, was 
taken aback. But with a charming smile 
the Man with the Glass Eye whispered to 
him: 

“How do I do it? Great, ain’t it? Been 
practicing all week. I'll bet they all think 
I’m a regular pedler. Hey, Spiegy?” 

Spiegelbrauer felt relieved. “You sure 
do it fine,” he said. ‘‘ Maybe it’s better if 
I buy vun. Den 
nobody vill sus- 
pect nodding.” 

He bought 
one, and the 
Man with the 
Glass Eye took 
an almost boyish 
pleasure in show- 
ing him how it 
worked. 

“Now,” he 
said, “you walk 
up and downand 
keep your eye 
peeled for a man 
with a wooden 
leg and a big 
scar across his 
cheek and a red 
beard.” 

“Hass he eye- 
glasses got?” 
asked Spiegel- 
brauer, “because 
if not den I 
vunce knew a 
man like dot in 
Partenkirchen 
vare I vas born, 
only he had a 
black beard.” 

It lasted near- 
ly four hours. 
Twice the Man 
with the Glass 
Eye asked Spiegelbrauer to mind his stand 
while he went for a drink, and twice Spiegel- 
brauer walked as far as the door of a saloon 

and had a drink brought out for himself— 
he would not let his man out of his sight. 
Then Jake—or Sam—counted up his profits. 

“Twelve sales—three dollars—bully for 
me! Come on, Spiegy; let’s get something 
to eat, and then we'll go to the races.” 

“But supposing der man comes?” 

“Sh-h!” The Man with the Glass Eye 
looked around eagerly, saw that no one was 
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observing him and whispered into Spiegel- 
brauer’s ear: 

“Sh-h-h! . My side partner is on deck. 
Don’t notice him! Walk right on with me. 
Sh-h-h!” 

Spiegelbrauer was intensely happy. It 
was noon, and he was not sleepy! Whether 
it was the drinks he had consumed, or the 
lively companionship of the Man with the 
Glass Eye, or the unwonted excitement 
of doing things he had never done 
before, Spiegelbrauer did not stop to 

consider. For Spiegelbrauer wasn’t 

what you would call a philosopher. 
But the hours were slip- 
ping by, one by one, and 
the old and natural order 
of things was ap- 
proaching nearer 
and nearer. 
Once or twice a 
feeling that was 
suspiciously like 
drowsiness fell 
upon him, but a 
wonderful story 
about some fa- 
mous duke or 
queen that the 
Man with the 
Glass Eye had 
H known, or some 
shee) ©=onew kind of 
<= drink that he 
1 would suggest, 
} enabled Spiegel- 

‘ brauer to throw 
it off easily. It 
was a repetition 
of that memo- 
rable night, with 
the difference 
that Spiegel|- 


ing his best to 
prolong instead of shorten it. 

They went to the races. Spiegelbrauer 
insisted upon paying all expenses and even 
offered his companion some money to wager 
upon a horse. But, curiously enough, the 
man would accept nothing. 

“Keep your dough for the lead-pipe in the 
third,” he said, “and after that we'll blow 
in the winnings.” 

The unexpected really happens occasion- 
ally. The “lead-pipe” actually won, and 
Spiegelbrauer, for the first time in his life 
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found himself in possession of nearly a 
hundred dollars that he had not earned. 

“Chake,” he said, “I mean Sam—you 
are a vunder! How did it happen? You 
must be a millionaire.” 

“Well, what did I tell you? They couldn’t 
beat that horse. Let’s get an automobile 
afterwards and ride down to the beach. 
What d’ye say?” 

They hired an automobile and rode down 
to the beach. There Spiegelbrauer in- 
sisted upon buying one bottle of champagne 
after another, and the more he drank the 
happier he became. And slowly the cob- 
webs lifted from his brain, and he was once 
more able to think in his old and simple way. 
He glanced at his watch. It was nine 
o’clock. Spiegelbrauer fairly chortled with 
happiness. 

“Vait a minute,” he said. “I vill be 
right back.” 

He went to the office of the hotel and 
entered into earnest conversation with the 
clerk, who summoned a burly porter, to 
whom Spiegelbrauer told his story over 
again. As he returned to the dining-room, 
beaming with joy, they both gazed after him 
in amazement. 

“Come, Chakey—Sam, ” he cried jovially. 
“TLet’s haf vun more bottle, unt den——” 

“Then let’s go back to town and take in 
the end of a roof-garden show.”’ 

Spiegelbrauer chuckled. “ Choost vait!” 
he said. “Ve vill see vot ve vill see! Now 
listen, vunce, Chake—Sam. Half unt half 





alike—dot’s my motto. You had der tip— 
I had der money. Here iss fifty dollars vot 
you put in your pocket.” 

The Man with the Glass Eye seemed 
almost reluctant to take it. “IT’ll have to 
blow it in to-night, ” he said. 

“Ha! Ha! Choost vait! Choost vait!” 

And just then.a shadow fell across the 
table. ‘‘Come on, boss. It’s five minutes 
to ten.” 

It was the burly porter, and Spiegelbrauer 
clutched him tightly by the arm as if he 
feared he might vanish away. 

“Ha! Ha!” he laughed. “I’m a safed 
man. Good night, Sammy—Chake! Good 
night, old boy; it’s ten o’clock! Ha! Ha! 
Ha! Ho! Ho! Ho! It’s all right again! 
Hooray!” 

The Man with the Glass Eye gazed at 
him in amazement. “Why, Spiegy,” he 
said, “ what’s the matter?” 

“Der matter? Ha! Ha! Ha! I caught up 
mit myself! Dot’s der matter! Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

Shaking with laughter and clinging 
tightly to the porter’s arm, Spiegelbrauer 
went into the hotel and five minutes later, 
without having removed either his shoes or 
his hat, but with a smile of seraphic con- 
tent upon his face, was sound asleep. 

Meanwhile the Man with the Glass Eye 
sat where Spiegelbrauer had left him, his 
brow puckered into a puzzled frown. Then 
he drew a penknife from his pocket and 
slowly carved his initials upon the table, 


whistling softly the while. 





The Child 


By James Oppenheim 


You may be Christ or Shakespeare, little child, 

A savior or a sun to the lost world. 

There is no babe born but may carry furled 
Strength to make bloom the world’s disastrous wild. 
Oh, what then must our labors be to mold you, 

To open the heart, to build with dream the brain, 

To strengthen the young soul in toil and pain, 
Till our age-aching hands no longer hold. you! 


Vision far-dreamed! But soft! If your last goal 

Be low, if you are only common clay, 

What then? Toil lost? Were our toil trebled, nay! 
You are a soul, you are a human soul, 

A greater than the skies ten-trillion starred— 


Shakespeare no greater, O you slip of God! 
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HAR’S perils,” observed the 
Old Cattleman  sagely, 
“which lurks in practical 
jokin’, ’speshully when it 
gets to be too practical. 
The West has an acoote 
sense of yoomer; but if I’m 
ever called on to confer with 
any gent who’s figgerin’ on 
crossin’ the Missourie, I’ll 
shore advise ag’inst him becomin’ jocose. 
More guns have cracked an’ more parties 
gone shoutin’ home to heaven in the smoke, 
as the froots of bein’ witty that a-way, than 
can be p’inted to as the harvest of hoss-steal- 
in’, or stickin’ up stages, or any other strickly 
legit’mate avenoo of swellin’ a graveyard. 
“It’s prompt on the discov’ry of ore in the 
vicin’ty of Wolfville that Talky Jones comes 
rackin’ along i in from the Tin Cup district, 
which region of mines lays some’ers over 
towards the Gunnison country. Bein’ a 
cattleman, I savvys nothin’ of minin’, 
more’n to hanker ’round the rim of one of 
them orifices they calls a shaft, an’ look on a 
whole lot. But I shore knows Talky, same 
as does everybody else in Wolfville, before 
that verbose cimarron is present a day. 
Thar’s folks who could outdrink or out- 
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dance or outgamble Talky, or lay ’way over 
him in sundry other fields of hooman en- 
deavor; but at bein’ simply volyooble he 
leaves the ablest on both sides of the road. 
That’s why he’s called ‘ Talky.’ 

“Texas Thompson allows that if he him- 
se’f is gifted with half them powers of con- 
versation, that Laredo wife, who soos out 
the divorce, would have been subdooed into 
a different lady. ‘She despises me,’ says 
Texas, ‘because she outtalks me. Now if I 
only possesses Talky’s flow of words, I’d 
have sw ept her off her verbal feet an’ landed 
her, gaspin’ but inarticyoolate, on the banks 
of domestic dispootation. She’d have been 
too busy savin’ herse’f from bein’ drowned 
in the currents of my eloquence to think of 
sep’rations. Likewise, she’d have loved me 
a lot; for sech is female nacher. All you 
has to do to hold a lady’s heart is to lay back 
ontil she boards her long suit, an’ ‘then cut 
loose an’ beat her to a standstill.’ 

“Talky ain’t been with us a week when 
he enlists attention by the effervescence of 
his sperits. He’s the sort of buoyant soul 


who comes teeterin’ along with a stingin’ 
lizard he’s hived for some sech_ speshul 
occasion, an’ drops said reptile in a gent’s 


pocket, 


him bein’ preeockepied about 
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somethin’ else. Or ag’in, on  observin’ 
some party wropped in sleep or licker or 
both, Talky slides a horned toad down the 
back of his neck. 

“Not that Talky always gets away with 
these yere lightsome bluffs. Once when 
Boggs is pourin’ out his reequired forty 
drops “ the Red Light, Talky comes In- 
junin’ up from the r’ar, plannin’ some 
h’larious outburst. He don’t take the trick; 
Boggs gets a flash of him in the lookin’- 
glass back of the bar—bein’ a watchful 
sport, that a-way—an’, instead of tossin’ the 
nose-paint down his throat, he tosses it over 
his shoulder into Talky’s eyes. 

“Ever get a glass of licker in your eyes? 
No? Well, you ain’t missed nothin’. It’s 
one of them experiments that’s a heap sight 
better read about than ree’lized. I passes 
through some sech ordeal a long time ago in 
Dodge, an’ for a poignant second I figgers 
it’s the s’loon took fire. 

“That time Boggs ketches up with Talky, 
Enright can’t reefrain from rebookin’ that 
exyooberant miner. 

“*Tt’s with no desire, Talky,’ says En- 
right, after that yoomerist ceases howlin’ an’ 
dancin’ an’ rubbin’ his eyes, ‘to make you 
ondooly proud that I congratchoolates you 
on livin’ into middle life. With your talents 
for witticisms, it’s nothin’ short of m’rac’lous 
that years ago you ain’t been killed.’ 

“These yere strickchoors, comin’ from 
Enright, too, sobers Talky down a heap, 
an’ tharafter he confines his gaieties to 
tenderfeet an’ don’t practise ’em on us 
orig’nal Wolfville wolves none. 

“Except for them appetites for practical 
jokin’, thar’s no deep fault to be found with 
Talky. As a minin’ gent, he’s shore in- 
dustr’ous; an’ that he’s broke an’ out 0’ 
dinero when he first shows up, don’t weigh 
ag’inst him, since bankruptcy is the yoosual 
state of prospectors. Once he lands in 
camp, he goes to knockin’ about in the 
sityooation mighty reedundant, an’ in less 
’n ten days he stakes out a mine. Then he 
invents one of them deadfalls called a stock 
company, an’ borrys money of Cherokee 
Hall to deevelop his claim. 

“Cherokee, turnin’ faro-bank like he 
does, has more free money than any other 
gent in camp. I reckon now his roll’s as 
good as sixty thousand dollars. Anyhow 
he peels off five thousand for Talky, an’ 
Talky hocks all of the company’s stock to 
make good. 
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“*What’s the difference?’ says Chero- 
kee, when Dave Tutt allows that he’s seen 
the last of that five thousand. ‘Thar’s 
nothin’ like promotin’ home _ industries. 
Talky’s goin’ to spend every splinter of it 
yere in town, an’ soon or late it’ll all get 
changed in acrost my layout ag’in. Pendin’ 
which, you-all don’t want to overlook the 
fact that I’ve got said stock.’ 

“*Which we’ve got that stock,’ chips in 
Faro Nell, from her lookout stool, correctin’ 
Cherokee. ‘Ain’t you an’ me partners?’ 

“* Right, Nell,’ says Cherokee; ‘half the 
bank-roll’s yours. Also t’other half’s yours 
whenever you signs me up to that effect.’ 

“'Talky takes Cherokee’s five thousand, 
hires a vulgarian from Red Dog of the name 
of Chicken Bill, an’ away goes them two 
mavericks, pick an’ drill an’ dynamite an’ 
windlass, borin’ their outlandish hole into 
the bosom of the y’earth. They sticks to 
their diggin’ like a brace of badgers. 
When they ain’t diggin’ their hole, the 
eboolient Talky is p’ramboolatin’ an’ per- 
vadin’ ’round, from the Red Light to the 
O. K. House, an’ trom thar to the dance- 
hall, as full of fun as a Virginia reel. 

“Tt ain’t too much to put it that Talky 
gains in our esteem as time goes on. He 
calls his mine the ‘Anna-ann Marie,’ after 
his daughter, who’s at boardin’-school 
Denver. ‘Talky tells us this; an’ he allows 
he’il have her visitin’ him as soon as ever 
the year’s exam’nations is through, an’ the 
poopils counterbranded into grades above. 
Anna-ann Marie ’ll then be foot-loose an’ 
free tocome. When we learns about Talky’s 
girl, our good opinions goes soarin’ higher 
still. 

“* Only,’ says Boggs, ‘I don’t see how 
Talky can so lack in se’f-respect as to 
prance ’round, playin’ his low-down ree- 
dic’lous jests, him the parent of a eddicated 
daughter like this Anna-ann Marie. Which 
if it’s me now, I’d never crack my face with 
a grin, I’d be so plumb dignified. ; 

“«That’s whatever!’ says Tutt. ‘Speak- 
in’ as the author of little Enright Peets, I 
wants to say it abates my native friskiness 
two-thirds, me fearin’ to set that angel 
child a gi ila example.’ 

“Talky an’ his minion Chicken Bill has 
sunk their shaft mebby it’s fifty feet, when 
thar comes rattlin’ into town a sallow-seemin’ 
young person from the far East. This 

callow youth hands out his title as Dobson 
Clay Dusenberry. After gettin’? him to 














repeat it several tumes, we yoonal imously 
decides to call him Gooseberry Ben as 
easier. 

“Which this Gooseberry fledglin’ don’t 
dally round none, but comes to centers 
prompt. He informs us that, havin’ money 
of his own, he’s out to invest his patrimony 
in mines. In a sperit of proodence, how- 
ever, he’s reesolved to first learn all thar is 
to know as a shore-enough miner. He’s 
eager to be taught to dig an’ drill an’ blast 
an’ perform ’round in a mine, same as 
though he ain’t got enough riches to buck 
chuck-a-luck with a ten-cent limit. Har- 
borin’ these yere horny-handed ambitions, 
it falls in nacheral enough that, before 
second drink-time the first evenin’, Goose- 
berry’s neegotiatin’ away his liberties with 
Talky, an’ that mine-owner enrolls him as 
aide to himse’f an’ Chicken Bill. 

“Next mornin’ Gooseberry surges forth 
in bloo overalls an’ wammus; an’ poco 
tiempo him an’ Talky an’ Chicken Bill goes 
cavortin’ out to the Anna-ann Marie. ‘Sech 
a romantic name!’ is what I hears Goose- 
berry say, as the three disappears, an’ I 
allows he’s indulgin’ in admiration over that 
title Talky eevolves. 

“The Anna-ann Marie is the longest part 
of a mile from camp, so none of us knows 
personal jest what takes place. But this 
yere is what Gooseberry tells Doc Peets 
later, when Peets is standin’ over his couch 
at the O. K. House, givin’ him stimyoo- 
lants an’ tryin’ to bed down his nerves. 

““At the su’gestion of the malignant 
Talky,’ explains pore Gooseberry, ‘him an’ 
me deescends into the shaft, leavin’ the bar- 
barian Chicken on the surface. We goes 
down in a bucket, Chicken onwindin’ us 
from a rickety old windlass. Once at the 
bottom, Talky an’ me with sledge an’ drill 
perpetrates a hole, me holdin’ the drill. 
When the hole meets the tastes of Talky, he 
puts in a dynamite cartridge, connects it 
with a long five-minute foose, an’ packs it in 
an’ thumbs it about with wet clay. 

“This —— I’m hauled to the 
surface by Chicken. I adds my strength to 
the windlass; Talky climbs into the bucket, 
lights the foose, passes us the word, an’ is 
wound to the top by me an’ Chicken. We 
then drag the windlass aside, cover the 
mouth of the shaft, an’ scamper for refooge. 

“At the end of five minutes from the 
time Talky lights the foose, an’ mebby 
three minutes after we-all takes to hidin’ 
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out, the shot explodes with a deefenin’ 
report. Tons of rock shoots hundreds of 
feet into the shrinkin’ air! It’s all mighty 
impressive, an’ gives me a lesson in the 
awful power of atin A I’m a heap 
pleased, an’ cannot but feel that I’m shore 
learnin’. 

“*Followin’ the blast, Talky an’ me 
ag’in reepairs to the bottom of the shaft. 
Cl’arin’ away the deebris, an’ sendin’ it up 
an’ out by the bucket, we resoomes our work 
with sledge an’ drill. It’s now an’ yere the 
monster Talky begins to put into execootion 

plot he has formed ag’inst me, in the 
carryin’ out of which the murderer Chicken 
lends his felon aid. You must remember 
that up to this time I has perfect confidence 
in these yere ghouls. 

“*“Which I never sees no tenderfoot,” 
begins Talky, “who goes rompin’ along like 
you do at this business!” 

“*This encomium ain’t on the level. The 
miscreent is fattenin’ me for the sacrifice. 

““** Tooks like you’re born to be a miner, ” 
Talky goes on, “an’ I’d be doin’ wrong to 
hold you back. Yoosual I wouldn’t feel 
jestified in lettin’ no tenderfoot fire a shot 
till he’s worked three months; but you’re 
different. You has a genius for minin’; it 
comes as easy to you as suckin’ aigs. Sech 
bein’ the case, I’m goin’ to let you-all fire 
the next shot yourse’f.” 

“*Nacherally I feels pleased. To be 
allowed to fire a shot my first day in a shaft 
I esteems a honor. It’ll be somethin’ to 
write home about to my folks. 

“*Talky says he’ll put in the shot—one of 
giant size. I sees the hercoolean explosive 
placed in the hole. Talky attaches the 
foose, an’ thumbs the clay about it same as 
prior. Then he turns to me. 

“<« After I’m hauled up,” he says, “an’ 
me an’ Chicken’s organized, you clamber 
into the bucket an’ light the foose. When 
thar you raises the long yell, an’ me an’ 
Chicken ‘Il yank you out. But be shore an’ 
light the foose. Thar’s nothin’ so aggra- 
vatin’ as waitin’ ’round up top for half an 
hour, an’ no cartridge goin’ off. Speshully 
when she goes off after you’ve come pirootin’ 
back to locate what’s wrong. Wharfore, 
don’t fail to light the foose; after which 
you gives me an’ Chicken the hunch to 
wind you up. This yere ought to be a 
proud, high moment for you—you firin’ a 
shot the first six hours you’re a miner!” 
““Talky ascends, an’ when him an’ 
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Chicken’s at the windlass he shouts down, 
“All ready below!” 

““P’m in the bucket. At the call I 
scratches a match, an’ touches off the foose. 
It sputters an’ smudges an’ sparkles with 
alarmin’ ardor, throwin’ off a shower of 
sparks like fireworks. 

“<“ MPist away!” I yells. 

“*At this signal the villains runs me up 
about halfway; thar they come to a dead 
halt, an’ I stick fast in the shaft. From 
what appears, both Talky an’ Chicken have 
abandoned the windlass, an’ are locked into 
a personal altercation. I know nothin’ of 
their trouble; all I hears, as I swings thar 
over deestruction, is a storm of curses 
an’ threats. Then they takes to shootin’, 
preesoomably at each other. 

“*“Which Dll blow your heart out!” I 
hears Talky roar. 

“ «Vou mis’rable oppressor of the toilin’ 
masses,” Chicken roars back, “I'll shore 
shoot you in two!” 

“«Then it’s bang! bang! bang! in a 
perfect network of murderous confoosion.’ 

““Doc,’ goes on Gooseberry, after gulpin’ 
down a teaspoonful of Old Jordan, ‘I 
leaves you to imagine my feelin’s. My 
alarm is without a fence. I’d seen one 
cartridge go off; thar am I, swingin’ twenty- 
five feet above a still heavier charge, 
awaitin’ eternity, while them fiends in 
hooman form are fightin’ out some infamous 
feud of their own. I cannot deescribe my 
agony. The foose is spittin’ fire like forty 
dragons! The shaft is choked with smoke! 
Thar I be, ha’r-hung an’ he’pless over 
annihilation, an’ the blood-hungry Talky 
an’ Chicken bootcherin’ one another above! 
Either from the smoke or the excitement, I 
faints plumb away. 

“* On comin’ to I finds myse’f outside the 
mine on the ground, while Talky an’ the dis- 
repyootable Chicken is laughin’ themselves 
to death over the joke. Thar had been no 
shot placed in the hole; the heartless Talky 
palms it, an’ carries it with him to the sur- 
face. Thar’s nothin’ but the wet clay an’ 
the foose. 

“*At my nacheral inquiry, made in a 
voice as weak as water, as to what it all 
means, they breaks out laughin’ afresh, an’ 
allows it belongs in the ’nitiation of a tender- 
foot. 

“<“Tell give you nerve,” says Talky. 
“Sech plays is calk’lated to put heart into 
you an’ do you good.” 
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“* After which. him an’ Chicken falls to 
renooed laughter; which said mirth, an’ 
their asshorance that the drinks is on me, is 
all the reedress I gets.’ 

“In Arizona every gent is the sole jedge 
of his own jests; wharfore, concernin’ them 
awful adventures of Gooseberry, no public 
steps is took. Still, when Texas Thompson 
advises that sufferer to frame himse’f up 
with a shotgun, an’ go down an’ bury both 
Talky an’ Chicken in the Anna-ann Marie, 
an’ even goes so far as to borry a fowlin’- 
piece from the Wells-Fargo people whar- 
with to make the play, the idee finds tacit 
approval. Nothin’ comes of it, however, 
Gooseberry urgin’ that sheddin’ blood is 
repugnant to his nacher. 

“Vengeance, however, I shall shore 
take,’ says he. 

“Meanwhile, as evincin’ how he’s been 
harrowed up a lot, Gooseberry’s ha’r turns 
white as milk. 

“Talky exults inordinate in them crooel- 
ties, an’, far from feelin’ repentance, de- 
clar’s it’s the hunkiest joke he ever pulls off. 
He laughs every time it crosses his mem’ry; 
an’ he buys gallons an’ gallons of rum, 
keepin’ his appreciation tharof at feather- 
edge. Black Jack himse’f admits that a 
few more sech pieces of waggishness ’ll be 
the monetary makin’ of the Red Light. 

“Who’s that poet sharp who 
laughter goes before tears, an’ sunshine 
precedes a shower a heap? Whatever’s his 
name an’ brand, I’m yere to reemark he 
makes a center shot. Right while he’s con- 
soomin’ rum an’ nursin’ his ongodly glee 
fate is heatin’ the reetributive pitch for 
Talky in manners onforeseen. 

“Talky’s Denver daughter comes dancin’ 
in. Which the joyous advent of that 
damsel may be taken as the beginnin’ of the 
return play. This Anna-ann Marie girl is 
a comely, corn-fed maiden, an’ ondoubted 
the most credit’ble thing about Talky of 
which any of us ever hears. 

“Seein’ she’s the only soul in camp onto 
whom he ain’t onloaded the tale, Talky 
straightway tells Anna-ann Marie of the 
merry jest he plays on Gooseberry. Anna- 
ann Marie looks plenty serious an’ shocked. 

‘**Why, Paw!’ she says, ‘however could 
you-all be that callous?’ 

“*Callous!’ retorts Talky, all puffed up 
with vanity. ‘You’re pap ain’t callous; 
he’s jest cunnin’—cunnin’ as a pet coyote.’ 
Then he p’ints acrost the street to Goose- 
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front of the 


where, over in 
office, he’s potterin’ about on canes, bein’ 


berry, 
as yet all onstrung. 


top-knot as compliments to my powers as a 
wag.’ 

“‘Djon’t he look interestin’?’ says Anna- 
inn Marie. ‘Them snowy locks 
makes him the image of Monte Cristo!’ 

“Of course no one savvys who this vere 
Monte Cristo is, leastwise no one only 
Peets, but none of us is that blinded we 
can’t read a kind of tenderness in the 
glances of Anna-ann Marie. As she gazes 
acrost at Gooseberry, cripplin’ ’round 
his two sticks, her eyes lights up like the 
windows of a hurdy- gurdy on the evenin’ of 
a fandango. Talky is that besotted he 
don’t notice; but the rest of us shakes our 
heads an’ grins. Already we _ perceives 
that, on the principle of him laughin’ best 
whens laughs last, affairs may yet manage 
themselves so as to give Gooseberry the high 
ground. 

“That evenin’, in the O. K. dinin’-room, 
Anna-ann Marie gets acquainted. with 
Gooseberry, Missis Rucker floor-managin’. 

“‘Seein’ you-all folks,’ says Missis 
Rucker, who’s a stickler for the propri’ties, 
‘seein’ you-all folks is goin’ to be more or 
less elbow to elbow over your chile con 
carne, you shore ’ll feel freer that a-way 
if you knows one another. Miss Jones, 
Mister Dusenberry; Gooseberry, this yere’s 
Talky’s darter Anna-ann Marie.’ 

“From this juncture events commences 
to pile up. Between Anna-ann Marie an’ 
Gooseberry it’s a case of mootual admira- 
tion from the jump. They simply falls 
together like a shock of oats; an’, when you 
reflects how she’s plumb idle, while he’s 
broke in his nerve an’ honin’ for sympathy, 
it’s all easy to onderstand.’ 

“In the days which ensoos, when 
ann Marie ain’t ha’ntin’ amic’bly about 
with Gooseberry, she an’ Faro Nell is 
chatterin’ away together as sociable as two 
bloo jays. Them two maidens gets as thick 
as thieves. Also, that some feachures of 
the comedy, as Peets calls it, bein’ played 
before our eyes is more or less vis’ble, finds 
proof in a reemark of Boggs. He’s talkin’ 
to Tutt. 

“* Dave,’ he says, ‘I leaves it to you as 2 
married man, if that Anna-ann Marie an’ 


Anna- 


Gooseberry ain’t fallin’ into love!’ 
“*Sech ’ 


responds Tutt, ‘is the onbiass 
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findin’ of my wife, an’, in matters of the 
heart, Jen never follows off the wrong 
vagon-track. ’ 


_ “Well,” says Boggs, ‘I argues as much 
from Gooseberry goin’ about constant, 
grinnin’ eediotic. With nothin’ whatever 


to grin at, he’ll plant himse’f for hours an’ 
grin at a mark. I calls Doc Peets’s at- 
tention to it, thinkin? Gooseberry’s intel- 
lects has pulled their picket-pin, an’ he’s 
goin’ locoed. “It’s only bliss,” says Doc. 
‘“ Gooseberry’s in love.”’ 

‘Which Doc ought to know,’ responds 
Tutt. ‘If thar’s a gent in Arizona uphol- 
stered mental to read every sign an’ signal 
smoke of hooman sentiment, it’s Doc Peets. ’ 

‘ Affairs swings along in this way ’most a 
month, Anna-ann Marie an’ Gooseberry 
sunshinin’ ’round one another, an’ Anna-ann 
an’ Faro Nell colloguein’ together, girl- 
fashion. No; Talky don’t wake up. Days 
he’s down in the shaft; evenin’s he’s too 
busy cel’bratin’ that triumph of his, which 
so skeers up Gooseberry. 

“One day Faro Nell, Ann-ann Marie, 
an’ Gooseberry convenes speshul, an’ has a 
powwow. No one considers it’s more’n the 
nacheral gossip of yearlin’s, ontil Faro Nell 
leaves the others at the O. K. House an’ 
skips over to the Red Light to see Cherokee. 

“*About you an’ me bein’ partners that 
a-way ?’ Faro Nell, like she’s askin’ a 
question. 

“*Shore!’ says Cherokee, in the tones of a 
gent who agrees to everything in advance. 

“*Then give me that Anna-ann Marie 
stock, says Faro Nell. ‘ Yereafter it’s to be 
mine entire.’ 

“*Shore!’ says Cherokee; an’ takin’ the 
stock from the drawer of his faro-table, he 
tosses her the bundle. 

“Two minutes later Nell an’ the stock is 
back with Anna-ann Marie an’ Gooseberry, 
an’ that convention of three is resoomed. 

“The followin’ day but one, Nell, with 
Anna-ann Marie an’ Tucson Jennie, goes 
headin’ for Tucson. The next day Goose- 
berry, lookin’ more ecstatically eediotic 
than common, lines out sim’lar. 

“*Tyoc,’ says Enright, giancin’ up at Peets 
from his licker, mighty benignant, ‘this 
yere’s gettin’ some intricate, no?’ 

““Tf it ain’t I'll jine the church!’ says 
Peets emphatic. 

“*My wife Jen rides herd on the racket 
as a chapperoney,’ observes Tutt, kind 0 


pompous, 


says 
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“*Chapperoney!’ exclaims Boggs. ‘ Which 
I reckoned I’m onto all the brands on the 
lingual range, but this yere’s one I can’t 
read.’ 

“*Dan,’ retorts Tutt, a heap peevish, 
‘how often does I tell you you ought to take 
a term or two at night-school? A chap- 
peroney, in any social break, is same as a 
lookout or case-keeper in faro-bank. She 
tabs the kyards as they come out, sees to it 
that all bets is paid, an’ speshully is watch- 
ful that folks, crim’nally inclined an’ sur- 
reptitious, don’t get away with no sleepers. ’ 

“Boggs looks dazed, an’ turns im- 
plorin’ly to Texas Thompson. Texas 
reepulses him plumb f’rocious. 

“*Ton’t say nothin’ to me!’ cries Texas. 
‘Which, as one who has suffered by wed- 
lock, I refooses to converse on any married- 
people topics.’ 

“*Married-people topics!’ repeats Boggs, 
more an’ more fogged up. ‘Texas, either 
me or you or some gent else is gettin’ batty.’ 

“Talky shows in the door jest then, an’ 
nothin’ more is said. 

“Finest girl in the world, that Anna-ann 
Marie!’ says Talky presently, shovin’ the 
bottle. ‘She sees a heap of s’ciety in Den- 
ver, an’ Wolfville strikes her as a trifle 
slow, I s’ppose. Yearnin’ for meetropolitan 
action that a-way, she allows she'll go 
squanderin’ over to Tucson. But she’ll be 
back to us ag’in, gents, when she’s got her 
play-spell out. An’, by the way, that Anna- 
ann Marie claim of mine is goin’ to be the 
min’ral marvel of Cochise County. From 
the ore me an’ Chicken oncovers to-day, the 
valyoo of that property ’Il need seven figgers 
to express it. Gents, take a drink on the 
Anna-ann Marie. Barkeep, you hears my 
gentle voice!’ 

“Jack Moore has been tackin’ up a 
notice on the Red Light door, usin’ the butt 
of his gun for a tack-hammer. As Talky 
alloods to the Anna-ann Marie, Moore sings 
out to him. ‘Speakin’ of that prospect of 
yours, Talky,’ he says, ‘yere’s a small jim- 
crow publication which ought to rivet your 
attention.’ 

“*Whatever is it?’ asks Talky, goin’ to 
read the writin’, glass in hand. 

““Which it sounds to onprejewdiced 
years,’ says Moore, ‘like a call for a 
annyooal meetin’ of the stockholders.’ 

“ Thar it is, in frigid black an’ white, sum- 
monin’ a meetin’ of the stockholders of the 
Anna-ann Marie mine, to be held in the ware- 


The Confusion of Talky Jones 


room of the New York Store two days away. 

“* Bull-snakes an’ blizzards!’ says Talky, 
as he reads it; ‘whatever does this mean?’ 
He heads for Cherokee, an’ demands light. 

““T’m some in the dark myse’f,’ says 
Cherokee. ‘But of course you knows that 
note for the five thousand is overdoo an’ 
onpaid two weeks ?’ 

“What of it?’ returns Talky. ‘ You-all 
don’t aim to t’ar into me like a iron-hearted 
yoosurer, do you, an’ swipe all that Anna- 
ann Marie stock I puts in your paws as 
secoority? Don’t tell me you’re that ra- 
pacious; I won’t believe it.’ 

“*“Me rapacious?’ replies Cherokee, 
meek as Mexican sheep. ‘Personal, I’ve 
been backed plumb out o’ the play. It’s 
Nell who’s your reemorseless cred’tor. As 
to that young business lady’s intention, all I 
savvys is I hears her say she’s out to per- 
petrate a huge jest on you-all, a jest with 
which you, as a born wit, would be dee- 
lighted to the brink of fits.’ 

“’Talky turns white an’ red an’ green an’ 
bloo, an’ finally settles down to yellow. 
‘This yere’s a trap!’ he shouts. ‘This Faro 
Nell : 

“Cherokee represses Talky with up- 
raised palm. Then he softly searches out a 
nine-inch bowie from some’ers back of his 
neck, an’ sort o’ dictates at Talky with the 
pint. ‘I don’t want to discourage you,’ 
says Cherokee, fixin’ Talky with a eye as 
gray an’ keen as the bowie he’s toyin’ with, 
‘but before you romances along too far, it’s 
right you should be warned. It’s a voy’la- 
tion of the Wolfville rooles to go animad- 
vertin’ on Nell. Be proodent tharfore, 
Talky; a breath ag’inst Nell means the loss 
of your y’ears.’ 

“Talky, speakin’ conversational, begins 
to back like an overbitted pony. That 
comb’nation of gray eye an’ gray bowie has 
him buffaloed. He gasps out, ‘Shorely 
you'll control her?’ 

“*Control Nell?’ an’ Cherokee shakes 
his head. ‘Talky, you asks the clay to con- 
trol the potter. Nell’s a star, sky-born an’ 
imperial; an’ as sech loominary it don’t 
reequire no astronomer to onderstand how 
she’s plumb above control.’ 

“Talky, seein’ he’s up ag’inst it with 
Cherokee, goes totterin’ back to that stock- 
holders’ notice, an’ rereads the same. ‘I 
shall refoose to attend,’ he says, after a 
pause. ‘It ain’t legal none; I'll simply go 
in the air, take to buck-jumpin’, an’ decline 
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“TALKY AN’ THE DISREPYOOTABLE CHICKEN IS LAUGHIN’ THEMSELVES TO DEATH 
OVER THE JOKE” 
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to lend my presence to sech outrages on 
property rights.’ 

“Vou won’t attend none?’ says Moore, 
a heap grim. ‘You'll attend, you bet, or 
itll become my dooty as kettle-tender for the 
Stranglers to make you some hard to find.’ 

“That social party comes rummagin’ 
along back from Tucson, an’ in doo time 
the annyooal meetin’ of the stockholders of 
the Anna-ann Marie gets together. It’s 
certainly a most amazin’ round-up. That 
stock’s been shuffled an’ cut an’ dealt, an’ 
sent cirkyoolatin’ all about the board, ontil 
mighty near every gent in camp, to say 
nothin’ of Tucson Jennie, Missis Rucker, 
an’ Faro Nell, has ten shares each. As for 
Gooseberry, he bursts on mankind as the 
pride-swollen an’ plootocratic possessor of 
nine thousand nine hundred and ten 
shares, bein’ what’s left. Every stock- 
holder is present, solemn as prairie-dawgs— 
all except Black Jack, who, bein’ busy at 
the Red Light, depyootizes Gooseberry to 
be his proxy. 

“*T don’t see what I’m doin’ yere, 
Talky, sneerin’ bitterly, when the lay of the 
land is made plain to him; ‘T ain’t got no 
stock.’ 

“* All the same,’ breaks in Boggs, ‘ you’re 
goin’ to stay a whole lot. We needs your 
counsel. You’ve been delvin’ in the mine 
practical, an’ we-all stockholders wants a 
report as to the condition of our property.’ 

“*That’s whatever!’ chimes in Texas 
Thompson. ‘An’ see that said report is a 
heap succinct. We’ll shore resent bein’ 
hoodwinked.’ 

“*Merely in a mood of idle cur’osity, 
observes Talky, waxin’ sarkastic, ‘I'd te 
to ask a cotton-headed numskull yere, 
who’s called Gooseberry, how he comes to 
own the heft of the Anna-ann Marie? 
Hopin’ his feeble brain is equal to a answer, 
I leans back for his replies.’ 

‘Which I pays some’ers ’round the 
exorb’tant sum of five thousand dollars for 
it,’ says Gooseberry, ‘the same leavin’ quite 
a hole in my patrimonial pile. An’ now, 
fellow stockholders,’ he goes on, wavin’ his 
hand p’litely about the room, ‘with your 
consent [ll ask my peevish inte’locyooter 
concernin’ matters of more personal sort. 
Would you, Mister Jones’—yere he dom’- 
nates at Talky with his forefinger— 


say Ss 


‘assoomin’ me to crave sech boons, consent 
to my marryin’ your daughter yere in bonds 
of holy matr’mony ?’ 















of Talky Jones 





“As Gooseberry gets off this bluff, he 
gazes fondly down on Anna-ann Marie, 
who’s tucked herse’f in between Faro Nell 
an’ Missis Rucker, demure as ground-owls, 

“*You marry my daughter!’ shouts 
Talky in scorn. ‘A snow-capped dolt talk 
of clamberin’ to the heights of becomin’ my 
son-in-law! I’d sooner see Anna-ann Marie 
the spouse of a Mexican!’ 

“*Why, Paw!’ says Anna-ann Marie, 
reproachful. 

“*What do I tell you!’ exclaims Goose- 
berry, lookin’ triumphant at Faro Nell an’ 
Anna-ann Marie. ‘Didn’t I have this yere 
old serpent guessed out right?’ Then, 
comin’ back to Talky ag’ in. "§So shore be 
we of your hellish p’sition touchin’ our 
happiness, that me an’ Anna-ann Marie 
forestalls refoosal by takin’ each other for 
better an’ for worse two days back in 
Tucson. Oh, I swears I’ll have vengeance 
for these white ha’rs!’ an’ Gooseberry pats 
his skelp-lock plenty vindictive. 

“*“Thar’s a fine idee of reetaliation!’ 
Texas whispers to Boggs. ‘I offers him a 
shotgun, which is log’cal enough, an’ he 
refooses. Now he seizes on the hymeenial 
torch, sets fire to his last chance of happiness 
for all time to come, an’ calls it playin’ even 
on Talky! This Gooseberry is beside him- 
set? : 

“Do you-all mean,’ 
glarin’ acrost at Gooseberry, 
is husband an’ wife?’ 

“*That’s what the sky-pilot tells us,’ re- 
turns Gooseberry; ‘an’ I gives him the 
price of a stack of bloos for the information. 
Likewise, these excellent ladies’—p’intin’ 
to Nell an’ Tucson Jennie—‘is thar backin’ 
the play in person; an’, while they’re blind- 
ed by tears at the time, I makes no doubt 
they witnesses enough to guarantee the 
trooth of what I states.’ 

“*«They’re shore wedded,’ puts in Tucson 
Jennie, ‘or I’m no jedge of nuptials. One 
thing though,’ an’ Jennie looks at Missis 
Rucker, who snorts her endorsements, ‘I 
insists on that preacher sharp leavin’ out 
“obey.”’ 

“*Gents,’ says Talky, appealin’ ’round 
the room mighty abject, ‘you’ve heard what 
this pin-head Gooseberry says. The crea- 
ture is actchoolly my son-in-law! I could 
have stood up ag’inst bankruptcy, but I 
wilts before disgrace. Proceed, gents; pro- 
nounce my final doom.’ 

“*Let me pronounce it,’ 


demands Talky, 
‘that you two 


says Goose- 











berry; ‘I owes you that much for shatterin’ 
my constitootion an’ changin’ my auburn 
locks to linen in the springtime of my days. 
Me an’ my wife, née your daughter Anna- 
ann Marie, by way of a weddin’-trip, figgers 
on startin’ back to-morry to see my folks. 
They'll dote on Anna-ann Marie, my folks 
will! My idee in takin’ in these sundry an’ 
var’ous stockholders whom you sees as- 
sembled, is that, doorin’ our absence, an’ to 
protect their own interests, they'll take 
megsures to keep you hard at work dee- 
velopin’ the Anna-ann Marie. Of 
you'll get wages; which the same 
my fellow stockholders to fix.’ 

“*But I won’t remain!’ breaks in 
plenty vehement. 

‘You'll stay,’ retorts Boggs, ‘if we has 
to not only hobble but side-line you. Do 
you rec kon you-all is goin’ to abandon our 
property to deestruction, jest to satisfy a 
pique?’ 

‘You may hold me captive,’ returns 
Talky, dark an’ sullen, ‘but I won’t do a 
lick of work. I informs you-all savages, 
right yere, that I’m not goin’ to be first 
robbed an’ then enslaved.’ 

‘*You won’t work?’ speaks up Missis 
Rucker, sharp an’ raspin’ as filin’ a saw. 
‘You can gamble you won’t be fed none 
then.’ 

‘Come, Talky,’ observes Enright, his 
voice an’ manner kindly, for he’s beginnin’ 
to feel sorry about Talky’ s troubles; ‘this 
yere sityooation ain’t so rock- ribbed. I 
wouldn’t let it sour my nacheral feelin’s. 
Besides, a sport of your onyoosual sense of 
yoomer ought to see its comic side. Laugh 
at it. It’s cattle to catbirds, your son-in- 
law, Gooseberry, ’Il split up the Anna-ann 
Marie with you when him an’ his young 
bride returns.’ 


course 
I leaves 


Talky, 





ehtrber th Dyn : . 
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‘I don’t want to seem no niggard,’ 
observes Gooseberry, ‘but permit me to say 
I shall not commence my wedded life by 
enrichin’ my wife’s parent gratis. Vl go 
this far, however. When I comes trackin’ 
in from my trip, like a giant refreshed, if 
the old man’s been labor’ous an’ faithful, 
T’ll let him in to the Anna-ann Marie, 
mod’rate, on the ground floor.’ 

‘Be you, too, a stockholder?’ 
Talky sadly, of his daughter 
Marie. 

“Why, yes, Paw,’ she returns. ‘My 
husband, Dobson Clay Dusenberry, en- 
dows me with a even half of them nine 
thousand odd shares at the altar. But of 
course, as a dootiful he’pmeet, I allows 
Dobby dear to represent. You knows the 
sentiment, Paw: 

‘Two souls with but a single 

Two hearts that vote 

“Tt’s a week later, an’ 
noon lull in the Red Light. 

“* Don’t you figger, Nell,’ asks Cherokee, 
‘that, after all, you plays it some low on 
Ialky in equippin’ that son-in-law Goose- 
berry to round on. him an’ run over him like 
he does? Which Talky ain’t been the same 
man since; it’s left his sens’bilities all 
spraddled out.’ 

‘Your mean old Talky party gets nothin’ 
but what’s comin’ to him,’ returns Faro 


asks 


Anna-ann 


thought, 


as one.’’’ 


thar’s the after- 


Nell. ‘That Gooseberry boy’s entitled to 
rep’ration for what Talky makes him 
suffer; tharfore I advises an’ assists him in 


Then see how plumb 
Anna-ann Marie! 
I’ll wager them 
I reetains that the next time he 
out to be funny an’ concoct a 
said witticism with a 


a Christian way. 
happy it makes him an’ 
As for the mis’rable Talky, 
ten shares 
goes p’intin’ 
joke, he’ll shore play 
copper on. n 











WE ARE GRAVELY informed by a high 
literary authority that “ Alice-for-Short” 
is.a book that “will long outlive its more 
gilded associates” of “the best selling” 
class. Age cannot wither nor custom stale 
the deadly gravity of the literary critic in 
urging his prophecy of permanence. It is 
exceeded by nothing but the sovereign 
seriousness of the domestic cow. 


“THE NOVELS AND TALES OF HENRY 
James,” in twenty-three volumes, have 
prefaces by himself, interpreting them. 
Mr. James has doubtless received many 
valuable suggestions from some of his ad- 
mirers, and with the aid of these and the 
dice should be able to throw a good deal of 
light on some of the least difficult passages. 
After all, something might be said for novels 
and tales that need no interpretation. One 
would like to know how Mr. James would 
say it if Heaven had put it into his heart to 
be of that way of thinking. 


“THE GREAT RELIGIOUS and social move- 
ment of the day” is what Miss Marie 
Corelli rather singularly calls the spread of 
atheism, and she threatens to deal with it 
“in a fearless and straightforward way.” 
I once saw a movement dealt with in that 
way. A big bull whale was coming with 
fearful speed toward a steamship loaded 
with passengers. When the creature was 
about one hundred yards away a self- 
possessed young woman ran to the rail, 
threw up her arms, and shouted, “Shoo!” 
End of the “movement.” 


“NO REAL POET,” says Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter, “ever secured a large audience 
within fifty years of his death save only by 
those elements in his work which are not 
good poetry, but merely inculcate the 
obvious.” That, probably, does not dis- 
turb our popular living poets, who all write 
as if they did not think themselves within 
fifty years of their death, but had ample 
time for repentance. 
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By Ambrose Bierce 


THE “BOOK-LOVER”—that is to say, the 
man who loves a book not for what its author 
has written in it, but for some reason un- 
known to the lover of literature, travels a 
way beset with snares. One of these funny 
folk has been making his moan that he 
bought (for $1225) an old Bible for the 
signature of John Milton written in it, but 
has reason to believe that the signature is 
spurious, which I hope is so. Fancy this 
kind of itemized bill for the purchase: 





To the signature of John Milton.. $1224.50 
Oe REGLOL GEOG... 0/5 ociecie's .50 
$1225.00 


IT WAS PERHAPS SAINTE-BEUVE who said 
that the way to be a great critic is to write 
the first thing that comes into your head. 
This is less paradoxical than it sounds, for 
there is a difference between the first thing 
that comes into one head and the first thing 
that comes into another, and “yours” may 
be a good head. If it is you may bea great 
critic and nobody will know it. Recently 
I gave an example of the “art-jargon” which 
is commonly written in that way and passes 
for profundity because it means nothing. 
Here is a flawless specimen of literary 
jargon: “Our esthesia is one that has been 
restored to us in its native quality, its pris- 
tine freshness, and which thus quickly blends 
with our psychical life, forming the most 
cherished alliance in our present art and 
literature.” This is from an article on 
“Our New Literature,” in a most respect- 
able magazine. My, my, but it is deep! 


To THOSE WHO WOULD LEARN something 
of the large lethargy of current American 
fiction and its causes without exposing 
themselves to it, I commend a recent in- 
terview of Mrs. Atherton. Briefly, she puts 
the blame on Mr. Howells, who likes that 
kind of fiction, and the public, which likes 
Mr. Howells. But if both are satisfied why 
cannot she wish them a happy ending and 
“smile as one content” ? 
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I Want You to Know My 
Razor as I Know It. 


































ow Ly Whether you rely upon the old 
two fashioned razor or whether you 
Million depend upon the barber for your daily shave, 
sold in there's still a better, quicker, more 
America economical and sanitary way— 
in last the ‘Gillette’ way—and my razor 
three will convince you of this fact. 

It is the better way because of 
years. the great convenience it affords—a 






slight turn of the handle enables you to 
have as close or as light a shave as 
you may wish—removing any 
beard without the least discom- 
fort orirritation of the skin. 



































Itis the 
quicker way 
because the thin, 
flexible, double-edged 
blades require No Strops 
ping, No Honing. They 
are madeof specially selected and 
tested steel, individually hardened, tempered, 
ground, honed and stropped by never-varying au- 
tomatic machinery. They are so inexpensive that when dull 
you throw them away asyouwouldanoldpen. Ittakes but 
from three to five minutes’ time with the Gillette toobtain 
the most delightful shave you ever had in your life. 
It is the economical way because you may shave yourself at 
ome or away from home at any time-—-saving you time, money and 
the endless inconvenience and annoyance of being dependent upon the 


barber. My razor not only produces daily dividends of satisfaction to 
its users but saves its cost inside of a few weeks. 


I could talk to you a month about the good qualities of my razor 
and what it means to you, but what I want is to get you to try it 
just once and then you will know it as 1 know it, and would not 
part with it for any price. 

_ Ask your dealer for the ‘‘Gillette’’ today and shave yourself 
with ease, comfort and economy for the rest of your life. ’ 


The Gillette Safety Razor Set consists of a triple 
silver:plated holder, 12 double-edged blades (24 keen 
edges) packed in a velvet: lined leather case and the 


price is $5.00 at all the leading Jewetiry, Drug, 
Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 


Ask your dealer for the “GILLETTE” today. If substitutes are offered 
Tefuse them and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


Gillette Sales Company 7% ,Zime Building 
VE 
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How is it 
SS Haven’t you noticed that 
orcs this is now the first question 
ae PTE ere. asked in buying or renting? It is 
is = because now recognized as the 
Sos oe most important feature of a 
~ fs/ building. A cottage, house, mansion, flat, office, or 
; store that is heated by Hot Water or Low-Pressure 
Steam will rent for more and sell for more. Any 
building so heated is free from dampness or drafts, 
is clean, and altogether a de- 
lightful place to live in. High RI ( 
winds cannot arrest nor chill- 
ing cold offset the ample flow 
of warmth circulated by aR 





Every nook and corner of the building is made comfortable 
and healthful for dwellers or workers. 


Then there are the great economies to be considered. You 
save heavily at the coal-bin, burning, if you wish, cheapest coal 
screenings, poorest soft coal, coke, gas, wood—anything. These 
outfits do not throw ash-dust, soot, smoke, or coal-gases into 

the living-rooms, thus re- 
Showing relative amount of fuel ‘ ; 
used to warm a 7-room ducing house-cleaning one- 
cottage. half and saving much wear 


on carpets and furnishings. 

Better to omit the useless 
inner doors, extra chimneys, 
mantles, fancy lamps which are 


A Steam or Hot-Water outfit will save in fuel the . 
difference in cost over a hot-air furnace in 2 or 3 seasons. NCVver lighted, books that are 
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heated? 


never read, vases which contain no flowers, etc. The 
savings brought about by the use of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators soon assist to pay for 
fine furnishings. 


These outfits will outlast the building— 
require no repairs. When property is sold owner 
gets full money back, or 10% to 15% 
increased rentals. Quicker and larger loans are 
granted on property thus modernized. Money put 
into these outfits is an investment, not an expense. 





Advantage 12: All fire gur- 


i i i faces of IDEAL Boilers are at 

Prices in Spring usually rule such pitch or angle that they 

= are practically self-cleaning. 

the lowest of the yeai ° In these Note that a deposit of % inch 
. of soot, which is a non-con- 

less hurried months you are Sure = ductor of heat, requires 50% 


more fue] than when the heat- 


to get the best workmanship— ing surfaces are clean. Ask 


for “Ideal Heating” book, tell- 


BOILERS the quickest, most skillful fitters! * «7 ADVANTAGES. 
Put your property in right heating condition now — ready for best living, 
renting, or selling. Don’t delay investigating this big-paying, building 
investment with its marked savings in fuel, labor, and repairs, besides the 
comfort, health protection, cleanliness, safety, low insurance, and durability. 


If you are paying the bills and suffering the ills of old-fashioned 
heating, write us the kind of building you wish to heat. Quickly put 
into OLD buildings, farm or city, in mid-Winter— without tearing up 
floors and walls, or disturbing occupants. Our free catalogue contains 
valuabie information which every owner should have. Write today to 
our General Offices, Dept. 41, Chicago. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


New York Buffalo Cincinnati Milwaukee Kansas City Brantford, Ont. 
Boston Memphis Cleveland St. Louis Denver London 
Philadelphia Atlanta Detroit Minneapolis Seattle Paris 
Pittsburg Indianapolis Chicago Omaha San Francisco Berlin 


BS os os ls ehe s ebs afs ha cs sol os os es os els hs sco os hs os os oh 
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Let your home beer be Schlitz because 
of its purity. Get the good without the 
harm. 


In our brewery, cleanliness is carried to ex- 
tremes. Even the air in our cooling rooms 


is filtered. 


Every bottle of Schlitz beer is sterilized, to 
insure freedom from germs. 


And all Schlitz beer is aged for months, so 
that it cannot cause biliousness. 


Be as careful of your beer as you are of your 
food. Order Schlitz and be sure of it. 


See that the cork or crown 
ts bvanded Schlitz. 


he Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. ] 
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osiery 


“With a Guarantee that 
is Knit Into Every Stitch” 


is made from the finest Egyptian 
cotton and is the most comfortable 
hosiery on the market. Everwear is 

teed for six months against 
holes, rips and tears—if a hole, rip or 
tear comes within that time, send them 
back and get new free. Remember, 

6 PAIR GUARANTEED 

6 MONTHS NO HOLES 


MEN’S—In light and medium weight —made in black, 
black with white feet, blue, steel gray, light or dark tan. 
WOMEN’S—In black, black with white feet, tan. 
Sold by best dealer in each town at $2.00 a box of 
six pair, one size. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us his address and order direct. Express pre- 
paid. Send for booklet, ‘An Everwear Yarn,"’ free. 
EVEBWEAR HOSIERY CO. 
582 State St. 






MENNEN’S 


LET TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


Beets g Strenuous Life’’ 


of outdoor folks need not carry 


ance which wintergweather 
brings. The daily use of 


Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum 


Toilet Powder 


after bathing and after 
shaving keeps the _ skin 
smooth and healthy. It not 
only heals but soothes all 
Chapping, Chafing, and skin 
troubles of winter and sum- 
mer. Itis indispensable in the 
nursery. 

For your protection the gen- 
uine is put up in non-refillable 
boxes—the *“*Box that Lox,” 
with Mennen’s face on _top. 
Guaranteed under the Foo 

and Drugs Act, June 80, 1906. 
Serial No. 1642, Sold every- 
where, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) 

* Talcum Toilet Powder—it has 

the scent of fresh-cut Parma 

. Violets. 
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| Tailor-Made Suits ..... 








a 


Wearing Apparel 


for Ladies, Misses, Children 
NEW SPRING STYLE BOOK SENT FREE 


Our New Spring 
Catalogue, sent free, 
is the handsomest 
Style Book issued. 


We want every 
American woman— 
we want you,to study 
this catalogue. We 
want you to see for 
yourself that this 
Catalogue really does 
bring you,in your own 
home, the same great 
advantages in price 
and style that the 
women of New York 
City enjoy. We want 
you to see for your- 
self that this cata- 
logue will enable 
you to wear New 
York styles and still 
save money. 




















We guarantee sat- 
isfaction. If any-=- 
thing you order 
from us’ does not 
Please you, just 
send it back at once 
at our expense and 
we will return your 
money immediately. 


Spring 
Suits 


(MADE TO ORDER) 


60533 


Catalogue and Samples Sent Free 


New Spring Styles which we make to measure : 
Visiting Dresses. . . . . . $6.00 to $25 
$7.50 to $33 


Our Catalogue of new Spring Styles also illustrates and 






| describes a complete line of Ladies’ Ready-Made Lingerie 


Dresses, Tub Suits, Silk Shirt-Waist Suits, Shirt-Waists, Rain- 
Coats, Silk Coats, Separate Jackets, Skirts, Muslin and Knit 
Underwear, Hosiery, Kimonos, Corsets, Sweaters, Neckwear, 
Belts, etc.; also a beautiful line of Misses’ Wash Dresses, 
Confirmation Dresses and Tailor-Made Suits; Children’s and 
Infants’ Dresses, Cloaks and Caps. 


We prepay postage or expressage on anything you order 
from us to any part of the United States. 


Write to-day for our new Spring Catalogue, sent FREE, 
and if you desire samples of materials for a Tailor-Made Suit 
or Visiting Dress, be sure to mention the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


212 West 24th St., New York City 


| Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
| Mazl Orders Only 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


No Agents or Branches 
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You want the only roofing whose 
makers are not afraid to tell what 
it’s made of— 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Made of genuine Trinidad Lake 
asphalt. It doesn’t crack, break, 
run, or catch fire. It lasts longer 
than any other roofing. And we 
tell you why. 


Smooth or mineral surface. Several weights. Ask 
your nearest live dealer. Insist on Genasco. Write for 
the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Victor-Victrola 


A new style Victor 
All the refined entertainment which 
only the Victor can supply, in a new 
and elegant setting. 


The horn and all moving parts are entirely concealed in 
a handsome mahogany cabinet, and the music is made loud 
or soft by opening or closing the small doors. 
The cabinet contains albums for 150 records and drawer 
for accessories. All metal parts heavily gold-plated. 
The most complete 
of all musical instruments. 


Hear the Victor-Victrola at any music-house or 
talking-machine merchant's. Write to us for descriptive 
booklet. 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., Camden, N. J. 


oT 





The 28th day of the month is the Simultaneous Opening Day on which all dealers throughout America 
have the new monthly Victor records on sale. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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‘O6e EDISON PHONOGRAPH 





F or its always fair weather when good fellows get together 


—particularly if that prince of good fellows, the 
Edison Phonograph, happens to be one of the 
crowd. Never was there a jollier companion or a 
more versatile entertainer. It’s a whole show in 
‘itself. It sings all the new songs, has a wonderful 
repertoire of all sorts of good music and can tell 
a funny story with the best of them. You need 
never be lonely or, blue, or lack for amusement 
if you have an Edison Phonograph for company. 


Ask your dealer to show you the new Edison model 
with the big horn, or send for booklet describing it. 


A Remarkable List of March Records 


On sale at all Edison stores February 25th. 


Seven New Records by Harry Lauder, 
the Famous Scotch Comedian 


A New York manager paid Harry Lauder a fab- 
ulous salary to come over from England and 
sing for a few weeks at his the atre, because 
nobody else can sing comic songs in the Scotch 
dialect as Harry Lauder does. Harry Lauder 
has enriched the March list by making Records 
of seven of his best songs. 


Five New Grand Opera Records 
have been added to our already large list. 
Well-known selections from standard operas, 
sung by famous operatic stars. 





The Regular List of Twenty-four 
New Records 

contains the newest songs, the best recent in- 
strumental music and the best of the old music 
that you never get tired of. 
Go to the nearest Edison store today and spend 
a delightful half-hour in hearing the new 
March Records. 
Ask your dealer or write to us for 
Tue PHonoGcram, describing each Record in 
detail; THE SUPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE, listing 
the new March Records ; THE Complete CaTA- 
LOGUE, listing all Edison Records now in ex- 
istence. 
Records in all foreign languages. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 57 Lakeside Ave., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Without Fear of Successful Contradiction, We Claim that the 


OSTERMOOR MATTRESS °15. 


is Better than all Others for these very Pertinent Reasons: 






MOST COMFORTABLE bed ever slept on—soft, yielding, ‘but 
springy and resilient—never packs or gets lumpy, or loses its 
feeling of newness. That is because it is made up of hand-laid 
Ostermoor sheets; built, not stuffed. We have scores of letters 
from doctors and competent judges who declare it the only 


ABSOLUTELY SANITARY mattress because dust cannot work 
into it; no vermin can live in it; an occasional sun-bath is all 
the renovating it ever needs; it will not absorb dampness, dis- 
ease germs, or any poison from perspiration or the atmosphere. 
It is always 


PERFECTLY DRY because non-absorbent. If the ticking is dry, 
the mattress is dry. No taking cold from it, no rheumatism, 
no musty odor about it; always fresh and sweet. Testimonials 
in our free book bear witness from those who have used it for 
thirty years or more and who do not hesitate to say that it 


LASTS A LIFE-TIME and stays in perfect condition. It never 
needs or costs a cent for remaking or renovating. You may 
remove and clean the tick as often as you like. 






















No other mattress in the world, of any material, at any price, from any maker 
or through any dealer, can TRUTHFULLY make and prove all these claims as can 
the Ostermoor. Do not take our word for it—our word is good—but if you will 


WRITE FOR FREE 144-PAGE 
BOOK, “THE TEST OF TIME” 


the proof is there, from U. S. Government tests and 
reports, letters from prominent men and women and the 
testimony of schools, hotels, hospitals and steamships where 
extraordinary service is required. 

The book is handsome as well as convincing ; contains 
over 200 illustrations—about beds of all ages; about sleep 
and its lack (insomnia); about mattress-hair—some things 
will be surprising and you will wish you had known them 
long ago. Of course, it also explains the merits and styles 
of Ostermoor Mattresses, Church Cushions, etc. This book 
costs you a postal card; don’t you wish a copy? With 
it we send free samples of ticking for your selection. 


You Can Buy of the Ostermoor Dealer in Your City 


(We will give you his name on request) 


IF HE HAS NONE IN STOCK, WE WILL SHIP YOU ONE DIRECT, 
EXPRESS PREPAID, SAME DAY YOUR CHECK IS RECEIVED 


























Mattresses Cost 




















































jusic E. : 

a Chncoes Prog We sell on 30 Nights’ Free Trial and refund your money if dissatisfied. Accept no substitute! 
end 4'.6"—45 lbs.$ 15.00 The Genuine Ostermoor is not for sale at stores anywhere, except by Authorized Agents, whose 
new 4'.0"40 “ 13.35 names we will furnish! Don’t go to anyoody else—you will be deceived. We lose a sale and 

, © * you lose the value of your money through a “just as good” imitation. You will find the name 

3'.6"§—35 « 11.70 “Ostermoor” sewed on the end of every genuine mattress. Insist that the dealer shows it to 

1 in 3'.0"-30 “ 10.00 you or refuse to uy. 
_ 2'.6'25“ 8.35 Write for the Book To-day 

di All 6 feet 3 i 

. All 6 feet 3 inches long 
. betwen eles | OSTERMOOR & CO., 111 Elizabeth St.. NEW YORK 

Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Oo., Ltd., Montreal 

EY 





When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


346 BROADWAY . ‘ ; NEW YORK 






To the Policy-holders: 


I submit below a condensed Balance-Sheet, based on market values December 31, 
1907, showing the Company’s condition on that date. 

Perhaps in no other year of its history have conditions existed which enabled the 
Company to serve its policy-holders so widely and so directly. ‘The following facts show, 
in a general way, actual cash paid to beneficiaries, loaned to and paid for policy-holders 
and invested for the security of contracts: , 


Paid to beneficiaries under 8,931 policies which 

































matured by death of insured.............. $22,761,594 
Paid to holders of 2,354 Endowment policies 
which matured during the year........-.-. 5,802,736 
Poni Fa AGES ATES | 55.5 w a5. ncn o sin nin vias one seieinnicie 1,774,484 
Paid to holders of matured Deferred Dividend 
policies—Guaranteed value of policies. --.--. 4,407,812 
Paid to owners of policies surrendered....-..-... 7,424,884 
Paid dividends in cash to policy=holders........ 4,710,461 
Paid premiums for policy=holders out of dividends 1,166,892 
Direct cash benefits to policy-holders, over............---------- $48,000,000 
Paid to 81,000 policy-holders in loans on the security of their 
policies at 5% and without fee or charge, over-......--..--.-- 27,000,000 
Paid for investments to cover increase in legal reserve..-....-...- 28,000,000 
Total Direct Benefits, Loans to and payments for policy=holders 
and Increased Reserves, over.......-..----.--------seeeeees $103,000,000 






As evidence of the efficiency with which your Trustees and the Officers of the Company have dis- 








charged their duties I invite your attention to these additional facts: 1906 1907 
Rate of interest earnedontotal mean investmentsinBonds 4.16 4.24 
Rate of interest on Bond investments of the year. ..--.- 4.02 4.34 
Rate of income actually realized on Real Estate owned... 4.85 5.03 
Rate of income actually realized on Real Estate mtges.-. 4.44 4.55 
Dividends to be paid in 1908... - . < <...-.<.2.6.5... <2 see wee sss $6,200,000 






The Company is sound in every part. That it retains the confidence of its members and that its 
assets are of a high order is conclusively shown by the fact that its cash income during 1907 was over 
$102,000,00¢. 

It is efficiently serving directly one million people, indirectly probably five millions, resident in every 
country of the civilized world. Jt could with increased economy and mutual advan- 
tage better serve directly two millions of people and indirectly ten millions. 




















As one of the forces in society which foster self- 
respect, cultivate providence, prudence and respon- 
sibility it ought, in common with all kindred move- 
ments, to be allowed unlimited opportunity, under 
full publicity. At the present time this Company is 
by the State limited in its efficiency, limited in its 
usefulness, and limited in the provisions which it 
may make for the security of your contracts. 

In 1905 the membership of this Company was 
disturbed and alarmed by revelations in life insur- 





When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


ance, revelations which led directly to legislation by 
New York and by other States. It is impossible now 
to correct any of the misstatements, misconceptions 
and misunderstandings of that time; it is too early 
to attempt to justify either men or companies. 
Time will do that. But you then asserted your- 
selves through the force of public opinion, a force 
against which no man or any body of men can 
stand for any length o: time. Life insurance as a 
whole was purified. 
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The sections of the Armstrong laws which de- 
mand publicity, compel economies, insure care in 
investments and protect you against improper trans- 
actions with your funds, have aroused a high sense 
of Trusteeship. ‘They have benefited not only life 
insurance but all corporate life, and not a line of 
those sections should be repealed. 

But there are other sections which are danger- 


In other words the laws have gone too far. 








ous and reactionary. They have already checked 
the growth and progress of life insurance. This is 
a national calamity. 

The Companies of New York State, which for 
some years prior to 1905 added about $500,000,000 
a year to the volume of outstanding insurance, will 
probably record a large lossin 1907. In 1906 these 
Companies lost $150,000,000. 


Reform was necessary ; but 


reform discredits and endangers its own achievements when it writes vicious 
and dangerous principles into the statutes of the State. 


Against such legislation and against such re- 
sults you ought now to assert yourselves through 
public opinion as emphatically as you did 
against evils in management in 1905. Your 
personal interests demand it, your duty as citi- 
zens who instinctively rebel against laws which 
open the door to paternalism and socialism also 
demands it. 

Some of the laws which menace your interests 
and are the product of a false theory of statesman- 
ship are: 


1st. Laws which limit the free sur- 


plus a company may hold. The shrink- 
age in securities within twelve months represents 
a wider fluctuation by nearly two to one than the 
margin the law intends the companies to have for 
contingencies. 


2nd. Laws which substantially put 


an end to the issue of insurance on im- 
paired lives,—a branch of the business which 


up to the enactment of these laws was perhaps un- 
surpassed in real usefulness. 

3rd. Laws under which the State 
undertakes to manage the details of 
business,— introducing a vicious principle into 
legislation. Seeking to prevent extravagance, the 
law prevents growth. 


4th. Laws which limit the legiti- 


mate activities of life companies,— 
thereby reversing the present struggle against 
combinations in restraint of trade, and arbitrarily 
restraining competition. 


5th. Laws in nearly every State of 
the United States which impose an 
income tax on premiums of life in- 


surance alone, and not on any other business 
—thus raiding trust funds, penalizing prudence 
and thrift, and unjustly discriminating against 
property dedicated to a sacred use. 


This Company is not merely a corporation, something apart from you. It 
is yours,—your property to defend and protect. 


The menace to life insurance just now is not in management, but in legis- 


lation. 


The people have been vigilant and effective against the former; the 


time has come for them to exercise their rights and their authority against the 


indefensible aggressions of the latter. 


A pamphlet giving full information about the condition of the Company at 
the close of 1907 will be forwarded on request to any policy-holder or any other 


person interested in life insurance. 


Further information about existing laws which are restrictive and danger- 
ous, or about laws proposed from time to time in different legislatures threaten- 
ing your interests, will be gladly furnished, and inquiries regarding such 


measures are solicited. 


New York, January 15, 1908. 





DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
Balance Sheet, December 31, 1907 








ASSETS 


ES ee ee ae $ 12,721,861.05 1. Policy Reserve...........-..- $432,872,357.00 
2, Loans on Mortgages......... 50,217,704.06 2. Other Policy Liabilities... .... 5,890,977.35 
3. Loans on Policies............ 73,236,951.23 | 3. Premiums and Interest prepaid. 2,311,879.23 
4. Loans on Collateral.......... 900,000.00 | 4. Commissions, Salaries, etc... . . 171,141.73 
5. Bonds (market vals. Dec. 31,1907) 334,979,519.85 5. Dividends payable in 1908... . 6,200,938.18 
ot EN gh hip Ret aig 9,271,727.31 | 6. Additional Reserve on Policies. . 2,791,558.00 
7. Renewal Premiums.......... 7,487,691.41 | 7. Reserve for deferred Dividends. 35,863,716.00 
8. Interest and Rents dee and acrued.. _5,593,352.96 | 8. Reserve for other purposes.... _ 8,306,240.38 

$494,408,807.87 | $494,408,807.87 







When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 





LIABILITIES 
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THE SAFETY RAZO 


THAT LASTS A LIFETIME 


Those shaving with an odin , Cathin blade saf , or being shaved 
bya cohen Sian seahade eoenniiies of the aoe ” 


STAR Safety Razor 


No experience whatever is required to shave with a “STAR,” or to keep the 
blades keen and in good shaving condition. With the use of our automatic 
stropping devices you will immediately become an expert at stropping. 
It is therazor Par Excellence that the best skilled labor and nanan 
has produced and is positively the cheapest. No need of continuall 
buying thin blades with their questionable cutting qualities to enable 
you to scrape off your beard, and irritate your skin. 
One STAR blade will give you better ae longer service than hundreds 
| of thin blades with absolutely no inconvenience or loss of time, and positively 
gives you a clean, smooth and velvety shave without irritating the skin, as 
each blade is magnetized and properly tempered and hardened to pro= 
duce and retain that fine keen cutting edge so essential for a come 
fortable shave. Every razor guaranteed to give good service. 


STAR SAFETY RAZOR, Complete . . $1.50 
with Automatic Stropper and Strop . 4.50 
Leather caseSets . . . $2.00 and upward 


Sold by all dealers, t ipt of pri 
Sunloare paedicm eae eonet 26 





Any one who can spare $2.50 or more a month can purchase an undivided interest 
in our 15,000-acre rubber plantation in Tropical Mexico. $25 a month paid through 
the development period of our plantation, should bring you an average revenue of 

$1,500 a year net profit as long as you live and leave an annuity for your 
heirs. If you wish to save for old age or provide for the days when you 
feel entitled to retire from constant work, this is a most excellent oppor- 
tunity. It is more profitable than life insurance, and not.so long to wait— 
safe as city real estate, yet not so costly; better than a savings bank, for the 


profit is greater. 


All wealth comes from the earth and our 15,000 acres well watered, accessible to markets 
and superintended by an experienced and capable American manager, should yield large 
and steady profits. , “ia 

We are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive 
methods heretofore employed by the natives tothe most scientific and successful plan known 
to modern forestry, a . ji 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the year in 
any market in the world at a price that has been steadily increasing for-years. .-For.a quarter 
of a century the world’s supply has been spoken for, months before it reached the. civilized 
market. The price bk:s doubled in a decade and the question of future supply is of vast 
moment and can only t= solved by the scientific cultivation of the rubber tree. | 

We are engaged in *\is immensely profitable industry on a large scale, having nearly one 
million rubber trees uncer cultivation which will be producing rubber in due time. 

The unusual opportunity is now open to you to secure shares in our plantation. Each 
share represents an undivided interest in our land upon which we expect to soon have growing 
at least 1.500,000 rubber trees and 500,000 cocoanut trees, besides other tropical products, 
The great work we have accomplished absolutely assures the success of our enterprise. fnite 1 

e 


We have full and complete literature showing conclusive facts, logical figures an 
hat our proposition is bona fide, 
5 


ONE OF OUR 15-MONTHS 


OLD TREES ‘ 
references of good character, proving beyond any doubt t 


’ ; certain and profitable. 2 P : 
It is worth your time to ask for our booklets. In justice to yourself you should provide against the ravages of time, the f 
chances of poverty and the misfortunes of ill health, by making an investment and securing a competent income that will 


cover all necessary living requirements. , 
Write for our booklet, “A Safe and Profitable Investment,” ‘and satisfy yourself that our statements are correct, 


Over 900 people, after thoroughly investigating our proposition, have become associated with us in this great enterprise. 
Write to-day for facts which will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan. Our literature is sent free, and 


every request will receive immediate attention. 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO., 613 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Cal. f 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 











